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-~ FOREWORD 


HE last few years have seen great changes in the 
fashion of furnishings for the home. New designs 
and colors have appeated in upholstery and cur- 

tains, and the new forms of furniture which have arisen 
range from simple adaptations to modernistic creations. 
The popularity of period furnishings such as Early Ameti- 
can, French provincial, Spanish and Italian has made 
demands on our knowledge of interior decoration. We are 
forced to know the difference between a Directoire settee 
and one of Louis XVI. People today are interested in 
furniture and its arrangement as never before. The unintel- 
ligently selected or arranged furnishings of a room are no 
longer passed over. What a vargueno is and what furniture 
combines best with Venetian pieces are questions one must 
be able to answer. 

To aid in a discriminating choice, the author has tried 
in this book to give the essential characteristics and tend- 
encies of design of some of the more important of decora- 
tive furnishings and to suggest the most effective use and 
setting. Also, in the case of some of the old forms revived, 
something of the historical background out of which the 
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design first sprang is sketched. To have attempted to cover 
consistently the widening field of desirable and beautiful 
home furnishings would need an encyclopedic volume. 
The author has, therefore, selected only certain types of 
furnishings that have a timely and especially decorative 
appeal. This book is written for anyone who has an inter- 
est in beautiful furnishings, whether he is a householder 
who owns and buys them, a craftsman who makes them, 
a dealer who sells or a collector of antique pieces. 

_ As most of the material in this book first appeared in 
the Sunday Magazine section of The New York Times, 
the author wishes to express his thanks to The New York 
Times for permission to reprint the articles. Also the author 
desires to take this opportunity to thank the many persons 
—craftsmen, designers, decorators, manufacturers, dealers 
and collectors—who have kindly aided him by generous 
information and photographs. Grateful acknowledgment is — 
made, too, of the help supplied by the New York Public 
Library, the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Brooklyn 
Museum. Authoritative books of information that have been 
useful in understanding the background of decorative furni- 
ture are indicated in the text and listed at the end of this 
volume. | 

WALTER RENDELL STOREY. 
New York City, 
January, 1928. 
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CHAPTER I 


DECORATIVE TABLES, CHAIRS AND Desks 


Y : ] HEN we invite friends to share our hearth we 
like to know their antecedents. So, too, a grow- 
ing number of persons now believe that we 
should know something of the chairs and tables, hangings, 
floor coverings and other decorative accessories that we take 
under our roof tree. The significant development of the last 
few years in the design of furnishings for the home and 
the new tendencies in color, ornamentation and form have 
added to the interest of almost every article that enters into 
the decorative ensemble of a room. An important character- 
istic of this movement is the salvaging from significant 
periods of the past of many beautiful forms, patterns, and 
motifs, and adapting them to the varied demands of modern 
life. 
All this new beauty and old beauty newly applied might 
have been an embarrassment of riches except that the home 
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decorator is no longer content as he was a few years ago to 
select indiscriminately. From the wide variety of design 
in furniture and fabrics, pottery and glass he has learned to 
exercise intelligent choice. The householder of today knows 
something of period design, wood and fabrics, and he has 
an appreciative eye for fine lines in furniture or a good pat- 
tern in a hand blocked linen. Colonial, Tudor, Spanish, 
Directoire—these are only a few of the styles that we are 
bringing into our homes in a hundred different forms, and 
among these the home decorator must know the good from 
the mediocre. | 


REFECTORY TABLES 


“Wirt its hospitable length and air of solidity, the refectory 
table, gradually transmitted westward from the beginnings 


of the Christian era, is not only a modern American dining 
room accessory, but it serves a useful and decorative purpose 
in living room and library. Made of oak, walnut, pine or 
maple, it provides a contrast of wood for many settings—for 
in the Early and Middle Ages the refectory table swept 
through all Europe. 

Contemporary designs derive from the Italian, ‘aoiune 
French, English; a favorite one gives the top of the table a 
generous overhang, especially on the ends, and places the 
heavy stretchers low. The Tudor type of these tables had 
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bulbous legs, enriched with carvings which today, in a rare 
English antique or in a modern reproduction, are found in 
Elizabethan rooms with oak paneled walls and decorated 
plaster ceilings. Later, in Jacobean times, the legs of the 
tables became less heavy, and the baluster and other turned 
legs came into fashion. These English types of refectory 
tables are always of oak, the wood used in England for fur- 
niture at that time. 

Refectory tables take their name, of course, from their 
use in the long refectory of monasteries or castles. Before 
the dining room was developed in England, when the great 
hall of a castle was living room and dining room combined, 
long trestle tables were in use. One referred to by Jourdain, 
in her book, “English Decoration and Furniture,” was fifty- 
four feet in length, this allowing ample room for the noble 
lord and all his retainers to sit down in a patriarchal man- 
ner that has since been lost. When the collapsible trestle 
table was superseded by the solidly built table, the new type 
was known as a “joined” table, because it was put together 
by a skilled carpenter, or “joiner.” 

Antique examples of these collapsible types of refectory 
tables are, indeed, rare today. Yet, in early America, they 
were much more often found than the four-legged, solidly 
joined table. Made of oak or of pine and maple, the trestle 
table was so constructed that it could be taken apart and 
. placed out of the way when not in use. Its supports con- 
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sisted of a pedestal at each end, and sometimes one in the 
middle, connected by a single stretcher, held in place by 
stout pegs or tendons. The trestle table apparently remained 
in use in the Colonies much later than in England; as did, 
in its turn, the four-legged stretcher type, with all its parts 
solidly joined. 

Comparatively few of the “joined” type of refectory 
table were used here—except in the Southwest, where they 
had a mission type—for Colonial joiners in these latitudes 
were making pine and maple tables more suitable for the 
habitations of the less opulent Colonial pioneers. 

A useful form of modern refectory table has an exten-— 
sion top. This style, known generally as a draw table, 
is constructed with extension leaves placed under the top, 
which can be pulled out on occasion, and which, by an 
ingenious arrangement of supports, provides additional 
table surface at either end. This is a convenient arrange- | 
ment where the table is to be used in the living room. 

Furniture makers of today, keeping up with the increas- 
ing demand for authentic copies of the old forms, have 
made excellent reproductions of both the draw table and 
the solid-top table. In the best of these copies the crafts- 
men, while taking advantage of some modern methods of 
construction, retain all the old methods that helped to 
achieve durability and decorative effect. | 

Refectory tables, except, perhaps, the highly individual 
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Tudor style with the large bulbous legs, fit into many kinds 
of interiors. They make useful side tables in a library or 
living room which may have chairs and couches and hang- 
ings of a period much later than the early American. The 
low-placed stretcher and wide overhanging tops give them 
picturesqueness; and, even in the simple ones made by 
countty carpenters of Colonial days, there is a grace that 
can be made use of by the judicious even among more 
sophisticated furniture. 

With the growing custom of combining dining room 
and living room an adapted aspect of the great castle hall 
is coming back—English or Spanish. Perhaps that is one 
reason why these long and hospitable looking tables fit in 
well at one end of a large living room that has a capacious 
fireplace and a gallery—both characteristic of European 
periods and architecture when refectory tables were used. 
Reproductions in pine and maple can be made of a pat- 
tern to fit in with room ensembles in the simple early New 
England style. Especially appropriate for a room paneled 
with straight pine boards, or for a renovated farmhouse 
kitchen, with its plastered walls and ceiling of open beams, 
is a primitive trestle table made a little broader than the 
single wide board of pioneer days, so as to accommodate 
our present-day dining table arrangements. 
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GATE-LEG TABLES 


MoperN apartment living has reacted upon the design of 
the gate-leg table and diminutive sizes have resulted which 
would have been scorned three hundred years ago in the 
good old Jacobean days when this table of many legs was 
developed. Unlike pewter with its limitations as to modern 
use, the gate-leg table is again almost as indispensable as 
it was in the English and American households of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. | 

First developed in England in the age of oak furniture 
(for the gate-leg table, contrary to general belief, is not 
an American invention), oak became the traditional timber 
for a gate-leg table. A few were constructed in maple and 
fruit woods, but even after the introduction of walnut in 
Queen Anne’s time and the later use of mahogany these 
tables of many legs were generally built in oak. Now gate- 
leg tables are being made of walnut because this wood 
harmonizes better than oak with other pieces of our modern 
furniture. | | | 

In the movement today toward smaller sizes in the 
gate-leg table, designers have developed very small tables 
which, when not in use, are stored in pairs beneath the 
oval top of a table of regular height. Coffee tables in this 
type of furniture are also made, the low height from the 
floor giving a piquant quaintness to this ancient pattern. 
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The folding up arrangement of the gate-leg table was 
a great achievement in the first part of the seventeenth 
century. The gate-leg table may have had a predecessor in 
the “‘wassail table,” a piece of furniture used in the taverns 
of those days. It was a heavily built affair in the form of 
half an octagon with a flap hinged on the broad side. 
When not in use the wassail table was pushed against 
the wall with the flap folded over the top like a card table 
of a later time. When open the leaf was supported, as in 
the gate-leg table of today, by a leg with an upper and 
lower stretcher connecting with an inner leg. Other forms 
_ show the slow evolution of the gate-leg table before we 
discover the charmingly proportioned piece of furniture 
with the well-turned legs of Jacobean times. 

The rise of the gate-leg table from its humble past as 
a piece of tavern furniture was greatly helped by the intro- 
duction of three beverages and a game of cards into Eng- 
land in the middle of the seventeenth century. England’s 
expanding sea trade had brought to the home country the 
new China drink of tea that Pepys speaks about in his 
diary. This new beverage sold for six to ten guineas a 
pound, but its use became fashionable and it was soon 
popular among the better classes in spite of the high price. 

Coffee and chocolate were also introduced about this 
time and the afterwards famous coffee houses began to 
spring up all over London. And then cards, those “Devil’s 
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Books” banned by the Puritans, became popular after the 
Restoration in 1660 and thus another need was created for 
an occasional table that could be folded up and placed out 
of the way when not in use. The gate-leg table, lighter 
and less bulky than the other tables of the day, answered 
this purpose admirably and eventually became in Colonial 
America a part of the furnishings of every household. 


BUTTERFLY TABLES 


REVIVED from our Colonial past, the butterfly table is once 
more becoming as useful and as universal a piece of furni- 
ture as it was in New England in the eighteenth century. 
A distinctly American product of the joiner’s art, this form 
of “flap table,” with its two leaves supported by a tri- 
angular-shaped wing, from which it receives its name, may 
now be had in many forms, including modern adaptations 
of the old designs as well as careful reproductions. 

- Butterfly tables are popular in maple—one of the many 
woods in which it was found in the past. Pine as well as 
cherry, and, in rare instances, oak, were also employed in 
its early manufacture. To pick up an old butterfly table 
nowadays is good fortune, for antiquarians in recent years 
_ have cornered most of the fine examples. A table had to 
be both hardy and lucky to live through the years when ~ 
furniture of humble woods and simple craftsmanship was 
not valued very highly. : 
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_ Often in the old days the butterfly table was made low 
in height as well as wonderfully light. These characteristics 
fit its modern copies well for use as a coffee table or a 
convenient bit of furniture to place by a couch or the side 
of an easy chair to hold books, magazines or smoking 
pataphernalia. 

Characteristic of the table are the legs that slant out- 
ward at the side, graceful and deeply turned. A generous 
over hanging of the top of each end is also a good point, 
as well as thinness of wood in top and in wing. 

Many of the old pieces had a small drawer, always 
provided with a wooden knob, and in some cases made 
with slanting sides to conform to the lines of the slanting 
legs. The stretchers, placed near the bottom of the legs, 
were generally of unturned wood, although beautiful ex- 
amples of turned stretchers have been discovered. On the 
old tables the many generations of feet that have rested 
on these conveniently placed stretchers have rounded the 
top edge, and this mark of the antique has now become 
a decorative touch on the modern reproductions. 

The butterfly table in its smaller sizes finds a ready 
and constant usefulness in the modern home. One can 
hardly have too many small tables, and the butterfly with 
its two side leaves may be made to contract or expand 
itself. As an end table for a couch it gives, in its simple 
and natural finishes of wood, just the proper contrast to 
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the upholstered furniture, and in a room with other fur- 
nishings of a Colonial type it aids tremendously in en Ene 
the old-time atmosphere. 

Butterfly tables seem to have first appeared about 1700, 
although, from their similarity in line to Jacobean furni- 
ture, they may well have been made long before that. 
Tables with leaves came into use in England almost a 
centuty before our earliest known butterfly table, and the 
_gate-leg table—a distant relative of the butterfly—was 
developed about the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Most of the butterfly tables that have come down to 
us have been traced back to Connecticut, although other 
parts of New England have contributed a few examples. 
In the early days furniture was always made to order by 
local carpenters or cabinetmakers, a method of manufacture 
which accounts for the delightful variation in design 
among the antique specimens that have survived 200 years 
of use. One finds many styles of round-topped tables, oval 
and square-sided ones with the wings showing great diver-. 
sity in form. Some of the wings are cut in a simple, grace- 
ful curve, while in others the outer line is made up of 
double curves, suggesting the outline of classic oS 
used so much in later Colonial furniture. 
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So useful today is the small sofa known as the “love 
seat,” that one might almost believe it to have been orig- 
inally designed for modern interiors. In a not too large 
living room love seats, one on either side of the hearth, 
invite without projecting too far into the room. Between 
windows or in the curve of a piano or under a window 
where a chair would be too insignificant and a sofa too 
long, the love seat is often just the thing. | 

The varied shapes of curved and straight backs permit 
the love seats to be used as a delightful contrast with 
other pieces of furniture. In a bedroom or dressing room 
it provides a note of luxury as well as an air of comfort; 
in a studio apartment it aids in achieving a touch of indi- 
viduality; and in foyers its compactness makes it especially 
welcome. | | 

The French forms of the love seat being made today 
by fine furniture makers are charming. For rooms where 
a distinct note of elegance is required, the examples re- 
flecting the curves and elaborate carving of Louis XV 
or XVI furniture may be had either in ancient patterns 
of damasks, needlepoints and velvets or in the brighter 
modern mode of these fabrics. Characteristic of the design 
of this period is the walnut frame extending completely 
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around the back and arms. The luxurious lines and air of 
richness in the upholstery fabrics recall the salons and 
the drawing rooms of the great French courts. 

In England the love seat first appeared during the reign 
of Queen Anne and was a much more sturdy piece of 
furniture than its French counterpart. With back and arms 
covered with upholstery and only the legs showing the 
walnut that was characteristic of the furniture of that 
period, a Queen Anne love seat is as comfortable as it 
looks. Characteristic of this style are the outward curving 
arms. The varied backs in their odd forms suggest the 
Dutch influence of Queen Anne’s day. Curved cabriole 
legs, sometimes with stretchers, are the usual supports of 
these old styles that inspire the modern designer. 

The love seat was such a useful piece of furniture that 
after its appearance it continued to be popular throughout 
the eighteenth century. Chippendale made love seats in 
mahogany with the ball and claw foot that is a mark of 
the early furniture of the great London designer. Love 
seats in the Heppelwhite and Sheraton styles dating from 
about the end of the eighteenth century, of straight, fluted 
mahogany legs, delicately carved, perhaps with the wood 
of the arm support and the front edge of the seat reeded, 
have a compactness that permits them to associate easily 
with almost any modern furniture. In love seats made in 
Colonial America there is an austerity about their tight 
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upholstery, and absence of the thick seat cushions that is 
not found in the earlier French and English types. 

Just who designed the first love seat is not known. 
We do know that it was a French development of the 
settee or the bench, for in the dictionary of Furetiére, pub- 
lished in 1690, he defines canapé, the French for sofa, as 
“a kind of backed chair, very wide, in which two persons 
can sit comfortably. The word is new to the language and 
some say sopha.” . | 

In England no doubt a similar transition took place, 
as the ancient settle was slowly transformed into a settee 
and later perhaps into a love sofa. In Queen Anne’s time 
the love seat was also called a “courting chair.” Some of 
the early forms had three legs along the front, following, 
no doubt, the style of settees that look like two chairs 
placed side by side. 
~ Love seats always followed the style changes of chairs 
in the way of upholstery, kind of wood and general design. 
In those early days, as well as not so long ago with us, 
a love seat and a chair or two of the same general design 
and decoration were made to be used together as a suite. 
The love seat is still used in pairs where possible, as was 
sometimes done in the eighteenth century. The upholstery 
in Queen Anne’s day was generally in needlework such 
as petit point, crewel embroidery, damask or velvet. 

In the upholstery of the love seats made today gay 
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cretonnes and chintzes ate especially popular. On types 
that suggest in their lines the simplicity of the French 
provincial furniture the cheerful tiny figured chintzes of 
the eighteenth century have reappeared, as well as pat- 
terns of flowers and gorgeous birds in the modern mode. 
These seats had always an air of diminutiveness and so 
the recent trend toward greater compactness in the cushion- 
ing of. the backs and arms of some examples is only fol- 
lowing sound tradition. Tufting is reappearing on other 
styles. One love seat seen recently was upholstered in a 
silk damask of small red and green flowers, with the ~ 
tufting buttons in bright green—a cheerful modern touch. 


WINDSOR CHAIRS 


THE popularity of the simple forms of furniture of other 
days has brought into prominence the Windsor chair. This 
product of Colonial chairmakers has had many admirers 
in the past, but mainly among the antiquarians. Today, — 
however, homemakers who wish an “early American” touch 
in their living room or bedchamber are picking up this 
graceful piece of furniture, either in the original or in 
reproduction. | i | 
Although the Windsor chair is of English origin, the 
Colonies used it extensively, if one may judge by the great 
variety of forms in which it appeared. No one knows just 
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how it came by its name. One legend runs that the first 
of these chairs was made of wood from Windsor Forest, 
in England. 

Wallace Nutting, in “A Windsor Handbook,” gives, 
besides a good deal of other valuable information on the 
subject, descriptions of over 125 designs. Most Windsor 
chairs produced on this side were made in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. There were chair-makers 
who made nothing but Windsor chairs. A wide choice was 
obtainable as regards not only the detail of the design but 
vatious forms also of sidechairs, armchairs, settees, “love 
seats,” stools, highchairs for children and small chairs for — 
older youngsters. 

_ An old Windsor chair was always made of several 
kinds of wood. The bowed top of the back was generally 
of ash, hickory or oak; the seat was of pine; the spindles 
whittled out by hand, were of a tough, flexible wood, such 
as hickory or oak. When well put together a Windsor 
could not be taken apart without breaking. Not a nail or 
screw was used. 

. One of the characteristics of a good Windsor chair 
is the quality of the turnings on the legs and stretchers. 
Decided shapes with deep cuttings and graceful vase forms 
on the legs and pronounced bulbs on the stretchers make 
the handsomest chairs. The splayed or outward-slanting 
leg is especially characteristic. 
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‘A Windsor fits well in rooms of not too formal ar- 
rangement (for one must remember that after all this - 
chair was a type of American “provincial” furniture). 
Nevertheless, even in the old days its comfort and grace 
were recognized. 

The Windsor was undoubtedly a gradual development. 
A chair was needed that would stand being dragged over 
flagged floors and hearthstones and yet that would be as 
light as possible. No other piece of furniture was as 
cleverly constructed for such use as was the Windsor. It 
was teally a folk product that grew up under the hands 
of village craftsmen, and at no time in its career was its 
design added to by a professional designer. 

Of the several general types of Windsors, the bow-back 
type is perhaps the most widely known. This had a curved 
support, forming arms that ran completely around the 
back. Another style had a higher back formed of another — 
bow, and was known as the double bow-back. The fan- 
back Windsor had a back of tall spindles terminating in 
a flat top. A comb-back was an added top made of 
spindles (its shape suggesting a tall comb), designed for 
use as a head rest. Many combinations were possible. 

Windsor chairs with a single broad piece of wood or 
splat running down the centre of the back are an acess 
form and were not made in this country. 


s 
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ROUNDABOUT CHAIRS 


BECAUSE of its oddity of form, the Colonial roundabout 
chair is sought by furnishers. Known also as a corner chair 
(in the old days it was called a half-round chair and a 
three-corner chair), the roundabout is one of the less fre- 
quently encountered forms of old-time furniture. The chair 
receives its various names from its unusual back, which 
curves around two of its sides, making for comfort. An- 
tique hunters have found it still doing duty here and there 
in rural New England. Current reproductions or adapted 
forms ate to be had. 

The roundabout chair is still useful in a room that has 
other pieces of old-time furniture. For summer homes with 
a wide fireplace a pair of these chairs make fine hearth 
seats, especially when they are of the plainer early Amer- 
ican types with straight and simply turned woodwork and 
rush woven seats. : 

The roundabout chair first appeared in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, during the reign of Queen 
Anne, when chairs were displacing stools and benches. It 
was during this time that many other experiments in new 
chair forms were made. | 3 

In the examples of the roundabout chair that have been 
handed down, one may trace an evolution from its first 
forms to its decadence. One early type was called a wheel 
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chair, so named because the stretchers a at connect all of 


es DO 


the six legs cross each « other like th 
Four of the legs ron ip to support the back, which has — 
panels of cane. It has been surmised that some examples 
of this type may have been of Eastern origin. In these 
forms bamboo pegs and fine cane were used. Characteristic 
especially of the Queen Anne types is the front leg, termi- 
nating in either a Spanish or a Dutch foot, while the 
other three legs end in simple knobs. | 

The roundabout chair soon after its appearance became 
a popular form of furniture. Examples that have come 
down to us reflect not only the Queen Anne cabriole legs 
and curved chair fronts, but also, as the eighteenth cen- 
tury advanced, many features of the later style we know 
as Chippendale. On roundabout chairs in Chippendale 
style the ball and claw foot and intricately designed splats 
in pierced patterns familiar in furniture of cat Ss 
time are incorporated. 
_ The roundabout chair, being first developed in the age 
of walnut, is naturally first found in that wood, with the 
Jater styles in mahogany. In America, chairs of hickory and 
maple, generally in simpler styles than those in the harder 
woods, were popular. Most of these were rush seated. The 
more pretentious chairs had upholstered seats. 

About the last quarter of the eighteenth cei tury the 
roundabout chair ceased to be manufactured. Y was not 
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Cinsideretbelce el elegant, and dréss fashions were changing 
Apparently other forms were experimented with, and a 


chair made about this time shows all the characteristics of 


‘ - fC, 

mt mx or the more elaborate pieces. Chait making me 

a have’ 7 e een a profitable industry. As the country developed — 2 
anc Pilleserew more prosperous, chairs would be bought 


for greater convenience or to take the place of stools. 
From the first part of the eighteenth century, when the 
roundabout appeared in America, the use of chairs in- 
creased greatly. | 


YORKSHIRE CHAIRS 


_ Tue influence of Tudor and Norman architecture in coun- 


4 9 the walnut, mahogany, pine and maple now in fashion 

nd make richer than ever the array of period furniture 

‘tom which the householder may choose. Even rooms whose 
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general effect may be far froni those of the third quarter 
of the seventeenth century (when these chairs were first 
made) will welcome them because of their picturesque- 
ness. | 

With old-style cushions of red, tied on with tasseled 
cords, a set of these chairs in a dining room gives a dis- 
tinctive effect—especially with a refectory table and a simple 
Tudor fireplace. But in living rooms as well, one of these 
quaint, ornate chairs may relieve an otherwise dull corner. 
For entrance halls a pair of them may be used with a 
Jacobean tavern table or to flank a fine bit of early English 
tapestry. Although armchairs do not seem to have been 
included in this type in the seventeenth century, one may 
buy today Yorkshire chairs equipped with arms and uphol- 
stered in fabric reminiscent of that period. 

The Yorkshire, or, as it is sometimes called, the Derby- 
shire chair is a quaint piece of old-time “joiner’s” work 
and carving. Made in Yorkshire and in the adjoining 
country of Derbyshire, it is one of those curious styles in 
furniture which appeared locally so often in the English 
countryside. Antique specimens for those who demand 
originals are extremely rare in this country, although they 
"may be picked up in England. But accurate reproductions 
are now made, faithful copies of the old forms, so well 
put together that they will last as long as their three- 
hundred-year-old prototypes. 
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FANCY CHAIRS 


Highly decorative, this chair was one of the first of the 
open-back varieties the English developed, following the 
solid back or Wainscot chair of Elizabethan times. As 
was the custom in England when these chairs were in 
fashion, the seats are solid wood, slightly recessed to hold 
a cushion. Heavy stretchers give the chair a sturdy appear- 
ance, and the front stretcher as well as the two front legs 
are turned in the simple ball manner of the period. 

Just how the design of the Yorkshire chair originated 
is something of a mystery. Some authorities see Italian in- 
fluences in it, while others find Spanish and Portuguese 
motifs. Frederick S. Robinson, in his book, ‘English Furni- 
ture,” states that the strong Scandinavian suggestion in the 
design may have come from the commercial intercourse of 
ancient Yorkshire with Scandinavia. There is, indeed, an 
interesting likeness in the curved tops of the uprights of 
the back to the prow of old Viking ships. While the York- 
shire chair is certainly as indigenous to the soil as any piece 
of furniture may be, the carved open-back type of chair— 
of which it is one example—was found in Spain, Italy and 
other European countries at the time or before the English 
type was developed. 


FANCY CHAIRS 


To the gay diversity of the modern interior the fancy chair 
is now contributing a cheerful addition. The old-fashioned 
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term, fancy chair, designates ’chairs which in the early 
nineteenth century became, through the addition of painted 


decoration, more lively pieces of furniture than the con- 


ventional mahogany, pine or maple of the day. Along with 


these distinctly American types of decorated chairs are 


chairs of Spanish inspiration in dull red with elaborate 
carvings in gilt, old English lacquered chairs and cheerful 
bits of simple woodwork, decorated in reds and blues and 


greens, from Italian countrysides. The modern decorator 
finds that the introduction of an odd quaintly ornamented - 


chair aids much in achieving a note of variety. 

Fancy chairs are especially appropriate in sun rooms 
and breakfast rooms, although they are also found in living 
rooms and’even bedrooms. Of course the setting where the 
rather simple American type of chair.shows to best advan- 
tage is an interior of Early Republic influence wherein 
‘Sheraton and Empire furnishings blend into some of the 
best of the early Victorian times. In fact, the last repre- 
sentatives of the fancy chair of the past were products of 
the early Victorian epoch. Decorated chairs have been 
found dating up to the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The earliest examples are the best, however. 


i S 


It is probable that these fancy chairs were an effore by 


the Colonial cabinetmakers to supply in a simpler and less 
costly manner and within the range of their craftsmanship 


something approaching the highly artistic painted furniture 
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Photograph of Yorkshire Chair courtesy Somma Shops 

Some Quaint Forms of Furniture Revived in Antique Originals and 

Modern Reproductions—Butterfly Table, “Fancy” Chair and York- 
shire Chair 


S FANCY CHAIRS 


a iehicl in the latter’ part of the’ eighteenth century was all | 


the vogue abroad. There was no Sheraton or Angelica 
Kauffmann or Adam here either to paint such furniture or 
supply the inspiration for others to do it. So, with practical 
Yankee ingenuity, the cabinet makers in the small towns 
created an American adaptation of the much more elabo- 
rate and highly technically decorated chair. 3 
The Hitchcock chair, decorated with a stencil design, 
was one of the most popular fancy chairs of the early 
mineteenth century and is today much in vogue among 


lovers of old American furniture of the simpler type. Found 


in both the side-chair. and arm-chair style, this pleasing bit 
of furniture has either a wooden or a rush seat with the 


EP, 


front edge rounded, turned legs, often splayed, and a back ae 


ae plats, the upper one a partially turned piece 
a centre section flattened into a pillow form. The 
bebes cross plat is broad and bears the main ornamentation 
of the chair. Bess 

In its form the Hitchcock chair has suggested a Shen 
ton influence. ‘These simple types of chairs may be obtained 
today either i in reproductions in which the art of the early 
decorator has been carefully simulated, or unpainted ex- 
amples may be bought and decorated to suit the room in 
which they are to be placed. Of course for the connoisseur 
of old furniture nothing but authentic examples will do. 


_ These are still fairly easily obtained, although examples 
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in good condition with the decoration well executed and 
still bright are rapidly becoming rare. ae 

A part of the intriguing art of household decoration 
is the restoration of these old chairs. Picked up at sales or 
in antique shops, one may discover when the chairs are 
safely brought home that, concealed under many layers of 
paint and grime, the old decorations are still discernible. 
One may then use his ingenuity and muscle in removing 
the several layers of paint and varnish accumulated and 
perhaps uncover some of the original baskets of fruit or 
vases of flowers in the old gold or silver or copper paint. 
Perhaps enough of the original design may be made out 
to determine the type of decoration which was on the chair, 
and after repainting the piece a similar decoration may be 
either stenciled or painted in free hand. The chair then, 
with its ornament of a bowl of apples and pears, its striped 
decoration and touches of gold on the back, and its spre 
legs, may once more become a fancy chair. 


COLONIAL DESKS 


THe Colonial desk, whether sedate Governor Winthrop, 
elegant tambour or simple slant-top design in maple, is 
finding an increasing number of admirers as intelligent ap- 
preciation of Colonial furnicure becomes more widespread. 
The adaptations of a few years ago are now replaced with 
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much closer copies of eighteenth century forms—still pre 
éminent as examples of good design and fine cabinetry. 
So popular have Colonial desks become that accurate re- 
productions may be obtained for comparatively small sums, 
while duplicates of the finest examples of cabinet work are 
constructed as well as when Chippendale had his shop in 
St. Martin’s Lane in London. This popularity has, of course, 
reacted upon the antique examples so that old pieces are 
eagerly sought and museum pieces are sold for thousands 
of dollars. 

One small but intriguing feature, which the reproduc- 
tions lack but which some of the old examples had, was 
the secret drawers. ‘These were most ingeniously constructed 
and every cabinetmaker had several pet methods of making 
them. Sometimes a whole section of pigeon holes comes 
out, either to disclose the drawer back of it or a partition 
that must itself be opened by a secret spring. The carved 
pilasters which ornamented the sides of the center pigeon — 
hole often concealed a narrow space for papers, but as this 
method became rather too well known we find other secret 
drawers combined with such concealed spaces. 

A popular type of Colonial desk is the Governor Win- 
throp. This desk with its graceful serpentine front and 
ample drawer space is a most convenient as well as a 
charming piece of furniture. Another form of this type 
of desk is found with the curve of the front reversed—that 
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is, instead of the curve bulging out at the ends with the 
center depressed as in the other type, the center curves 
outward. 

Desk forms of Colonial days all have a certain unity 
of general design with highboys, lowboys and chests of 
drawers. In all of these pieces of furniture we find the 
serpentine fronts, the block fronts and the fronts that are 
straight. Also the same type of short ball and claw legs, 
cabriole legs or bracket feet are common characteristics 
of all. | 

The secretary desk—also known as a sctutoite—was a 
desk with a top piece consisting of shelves enclosed either 
by panelled doors or doors of glass, the type of door mak- 
ing it either a cabinet or a book case. In the eighteenth 
century these top portions were generally made detachable. 
Handles are sometimes found on the sides of both the top 
and bottom sections as another aid to moving. Sometimes. 
an antique specimen is discovered with the top portion in 
a surprisingly new condition compared with the time- 
scarred desk part. This, however, may be accounted for by 
the fact that the original owners sometimes took off the 
top and stored it away. 

Mote typical of Colonial desks than of any other piece 
of furniture is the block front style of cabinetry, Luke 
Vincent Lockwood in his ‘Colonial Furniture” gives the 
opinion that the block front probably originated in Amer- 
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ica. New England, the source of so much of the furniture 
made in Colonial times, was also the place where the best 
and largest number of examples have been found. Although 
apparently the block front desk was made all over New 
England, the work of John Goddard of Newport, Rhode 
Island, has come down to us enshrined with all the fame 
of a master. Whether he constructed all the pieces attti- 
buted to him is another of the unsolved problems in 
the field of antiques. There is a group of block front secre- 
tary desks that, in their excellence as well as their individ- 
ual style of cabinetry, seem to have been made by the same 
person. These all trace back to Rhode Island. The Goddard 
style is recognized by, among other characteristics, as 
Charles Messer Stow in “The Antiquarian” has pointed out, 
a distinct Queen Anne feeling in the cabriole or curved 
style of the short legs, the shell carving found at the top 
of each block section as well as elsewhere, the high sweep 
of the broken-arch top and the quaint Dutch air about the 
pieces that were made when the Chippendale style was 
being sedulously followed by other cabinet makers. 
Mahogany, of course, is the favorite wood of the buyer 
today as it was in the great furniture-making period of the 
eighteenth century. For interiors where maple furniture is 
desited, there are interesting maple and pine desks as well 
as desks in cherry and other fruit woods made in the 
countrysides a hundred years or so ago. Secretary desks in 
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maple of antique origin are very scarce. In spite of being 
made in what was in those days a second choice of wood, 
there have been some maple desks found that were very 
fine pieces of cabinet work and dignified examples of 
design. Walnut desks and secretaries of Colonial days are 
also occasionally found, especially through the South where 
the reddish Virginia walnut that looks something like 
mahogany was popular. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century desks and 
secretaries in the daintier mode of the Heppelwhite and 
Sheraton style were made in this country and some fine 
pieces imported from England. The tambour desk with its _ 
cleverly arranged sliding cover—a much daintier form of | 
desk than the earlier more robust types, was developed 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century. In mahog- 
any with inlay of satinwood, the tambour desk is one of 
the most charming pieces of writing furniture that have 
come down to us. 


SPINET DESKS 


THE development by American cabinetmakers of a new 
form of furniture to encase the radio and the phonograph, 
and the effort of French craftsmen to create new designs 
for old types of furniture, illustrate the evolution to which 
home furnishings ate subjected. Among the interesting 
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adaptations, must be placed desks reconstructed from an- 
cient spinets. These now add a quaint touch to rooms done 
in Colonial or eighteenth-century English style. 

Old-time clavichords, dulcimers and square pianos are 
often used for this purpose. All these instruments were 
early forms of what we know as the piano; but the name 
“spinet” has such a charming sound that it is used rather 
broadly. In the seventeenth century and for a time there- 
after the terms “virginal” and “spinet’’ were used synony- 
mously in England, although on the Continent a distinction 
was made. 

A few spinets were produced at an early date in the 
American Colonies, but most of the oldest ones we find 
today were brought over from Europe. Picturesque Geof- 
frey Stafford made spinets around 1691, when he was not 
fighting Indians in the Mohawk Valley. Fifty years later 
Gustavus Hesselius was building them in Philadelphia. 

English spinetmakers such as Charles Hayward, a friend 
of Samuel Pepys, working in London in 1684, influenced 
both American and Continental craftsmen. George Astor, 
uncle of John Jacob Astor; John Broadwood & Sons and 
Clementi & Co. were other famous English makers of 
spinets, examples of whose work found their way across 
the sea. | 

In its early form the spinet was a plain, rectangular 
box, placed on a table for playing. When not in use it 
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was kept out of sight in a cupboatd. Later a special stand 
was provided, which gradually developed into attached 
legs. Then the spinet became a permanent part of the 
furnishing of the room. | 

The comparatively light weight of the spinet permitted 
the use of slender legs. Its tone was, like its lines, delicate 
and tenuous, with a quaint vibrating quality unlike that 
of any instrument today. 

Just who the ingenious person was who first made : a 
desk out of his old spinet we do not know. The idea of 
turning this ancient instrument to another use appeals to 
the imagination. For some time now, discerning persons 
have sought spinets and had handy cabinetmakers take 
out the keyboard and the internal parts. Generally an 
extension slide is put in so as to proyide more writing 
space. Often cubbyholes and small drawers are added. 
Some, however, prefer to do as little altering as possible 
and, aside from removing the keyboard, leave the instru- 
ment much as it was before. : 

In any event, one has a handsome ‘piece of mahogany 
and a serviceable desk that carries an antique air. So 
attractive in appearance are these desks that modern cabi- 
netmakers now produce excellent reproductions, with all 
the charm of a Heppelwhite piece. Sometimes, too, adapta- 
tions are devised, better to suit modern needs. Lovers of 
the old are inclined to frown on these variations; never- 
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theless out of such variations has come a new form of 
desk, its design based on the delicate lines of the old 
spinet. | | 

In estimating the age of a spinet, the type of legs may 
generally be regarded as an indication of period. The maker 
followed the prevailing fashions, as did craftsmen of other 
furniture, although spinetmakers were loath to change their 
style as quickly as did the builders of chairs and tables. 
Thus, in some instances, a spinet may really be of later 
date than the type of leg might suggest. For example, the 
fluted Sheraton leg and the Heppelwhite tapering spade 
foot, characteristic of spinet design in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, ate found on instruments made as late as 1810. The 
round-turned vase-shaped leg of the Empire period was 
used by some makers up to 1830. 

Many other points have to be taken into consideration 
in determining the age of a spinet. To the expert the 
mechanical arrangements of strings and keys give also a 
clue as to about when the spinet was built. The name of 
the maker found on some of the old instruments, or if not 
a name, perhaps a registry number or factory number, may 
aid in arriving at an approximate date. The spinets of 
Thomas and John Hitchcocks of London never carried 
their name, but every iristrument they made was marked 
with a serial number. | | 
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CHAPTER II 
BEAUTIFUL CHEsts, CUPBOARDS, MIRRORS AND CLOCKS 


EAUTIFUL furniture is not just something sold in 
a shop. It is the product of an intelligent and 
artistic craftsman. And back of the craftsman is 
the long line of fine pieces from which he received his 
inspiration. With the exception of some modernistic furni- 
ture, all fine pieces go back to types that were slowly 
evolved by old European races. Our Colonial dressers, for 
example, hark back to English or Dutch models; interesting 
forms of wall mirrors trace their ancestry back to Venetian 
examples; and we have taken under our flag immigrants 
such as the Italian credenza and the Spanish vargueno. 
To understand the styles of today which are adaptations 
of older forms changed slightly to suit modern conditions © 
of living we should know something of the authentic forms 
from which they came. 


VARGUENOS 


THE vargueno, that decorative Spanish desk introduced to 
America by the recent vogue for Spanish interiors, has. 
proved as useful to its owners in adaptation as it once was 
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in old Spain. Externally still sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
tury Spanish, it may today house a radio, phonograph or 
telephone. It serves decoratively in the music room as a 
music cabinet, and in the living room it may contain, for 
example, Toby jugs or golf trophies. It may also serve as 
a cellarette. 

Excellent reproductions are being made, some in this 
country and some in Spain, by craftsmen who follow faith- 
fully the early methods of construction. Old walnut planks 
are often incorporated, and the ironwork may come from 
varguenos beyond repair. 

The vargueno has a chestlike upper part with drop 
front lid supported when open by two sliding supports or 
pulls. And there is the stand. In some old examples this 
lower part is a chest with the front carved and decorated 
in the form of four panels. The upper two panels are the 
fronts of drawers, the lower two concealing small cup- 
boards. : 

Many of the varguenos, however, are supported by a 
table. This may have legs at the ends or pedestal supports 
splayed outward and held in place by iron stretchers. Or 
the table may have heavily carved trestle supports con- 
nected by a stretcher of carved wood or of wrought iron. 

How closely the vargueno is related to the traveling 
_ chest from which it undoubtedly developed is disclosed in 
the end handles, placed there for ease in transporting. Its 
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compactness and the use of ‘the protective iron which is 
worked into so many decorative forms ate other indications. 
In Spain one name for the vargueno is still the “mule 
chest.” In the small table with light legs and iron stretchers 
one end of the iron support may be unhooked and the legs 
taken off, thus making it compact for transportation. Earlier 
stands, of which only a few examples have been discovered, 
_ show a simpler folding arrangement of crossed legs. 

The vargueno was probably of Moorish inspiration. 
The ease with which it could be transported might well 
have made it part of the furniture the Moors took with 
them in their restless, warring life. The decoration of the 
interior of the early varguenos clearly shows Moorish in- 
fluence in the rich display of carving. Gilded and painted © 
wood and inlay of bone and ivory are characteristic of the 
early examples. 

The making of varguenos was largely in the hands of — 
Moorish artisans, even after the fall of Granada, when 
Moorish rule was overthrown. For a hundred years they 
were still the best woodworkers in Spain. Not even the 
onrush of the Italian Renaissance could cause completely to 
disappear the characteristics of Moorish design in the forms 
and details of the vargueno. 7 

The ironwork on the vargueno is in itself full of inter- 
est. The long hasps that slide into the face of the orna- 
mental lock on the front; the curious little fasteners found 
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on some examples at the upper corners of the drop lids; 
the small side bolts, placed to give additional support to 
the wide cover, are all individual pieces of design. Corner 
pieces and lozenge-shaped plaques of cut-out iron decorat- 
ing the front, often with red velvet under them, deserve 
close inspection. 

An interesting touch on the part of the craftsman was 
the use of the little shell-shaped pieces of iron to cover 
the ends of the nails that hold the two hinges. These 
appear in two groups of three each along the lower edge 
of the front on many old pieces. Generally the ironwork 
is in its natural color, although gilded metal work and— 
during the great days of the Spanish conquest of America 
—silver repousse work were used on the vargueno pro- 
duced for the very weaithy. | 

The carved fronts of the little drawers and cupboards 
are marvels of miniature architectural design. Especially 
interesting are the tiny doors that conceal drawers. These, 
with columns and cornices, simulated entrances to build- 
ings. Under Italian influences, which gave a classic. touch 
to the inside in place of the Moorish, these portals became 
little entrances with walls of mirrors and floors laid with 
tiny black and white tiles. | i 

Small paintings, miniature replicas of wall decorations, 
ornamented the fronts of the drawers in varguenos made 
under the influence of the Italian Renaissance. 
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an piece of furniture, which in Italy took he place of 
the sideboard of the more northern countries, may be used 
for that purpose today, although generally it is a useful 


sw 


and embellishing addition to almost any room in the house. 
In its typical form—oblong and chestlike, with two or per- 
ty. _ haps three cupboard doors in front separated by narrow 
: upright carved panels and with two or three shallow 

drawers above them—it gives by reason of the quality of 
the walnut and the design a distinctive note wherever 
placed. | es: 
The credenza shows its beauty to greatest advantage in ; 
a rather large room. Placed against one wall of the living é 
room, with perhaps a Spanish chair in brilliant leather near 
it and an old portrait in one of those wonderful carved * 
wood Italian frames above it, it will recall the pageantry 


* 
and beauty of the Renaissance during which as a piece of ‘ 
decorative furniture it had its greatest vogue in Italy. ah 

ee. ; : 
In those times a credenza, its front elaborately carved, __ 
might have served as a background for the bright silks, on 
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‘ The Spanish Vargueno or Desk, and the Italian Credenza or 
Sideboard ny 
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satins and laces which costumed both men and women of 
the period. It was an age when tooms were required to be 


a setting. Perhaps some of the credenzas that now lend 


charm to twentieth century New World interiors came from 
rooms floored with colored marble or mosaics, where walls 
were hung with damasks or tapestries or the tooled leather 
of Cordova, where painted ceiling beams and panels were 
set off by gilded cornices. Inlay or intarsia was a form 


decoration for credenzas of that period. 


For a modern interior of great elegance the high ly 


carved credenzas are especially fitting. For simpler types. 7 


of rooms the less elaborately decorated pieces are more 


satisfactory. These have plainly paneled or simply carved 
cupboard doors and drawer fronts, with pilasters or sim- 
ple carving between the doors. Sometimes a credenza has 
additional drawers and narrow shelves placed on its top 
suggesting a Colonial dresser arrangement... Such examples 


of the Italian sideboard ally themselves either with the 
_ Spanish furnishings which are now so much the fashion, 


or with early English types of furniture. 

These sideboards, as William M. Odom in his book, 
“Italian Furniture,” points out, were the larder not only 
of the palace but also of the more modest home of the 


well-to-do merchant or land-owner. They fit into even cos- 


mopolitan interiors. A refectory table of oak or walnut 


With perhaps some of the smaller pieces of Jacobean furni- 
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ture such as a tavern table with splay legs or a Normandy 
chest of black oak make a harmonious ensemble, since 
they are more or less related, design in the Middle Ages 
having had a migratory habit. | 

The wood of these Italian pieces—old walnut—has a 
pleasant golden tone—quite different from the black wal- 
nut used in nineteenth century America. To some of the 
old pieces age has given an almost silken texture in vary- 
ing hues ranging from a deep brown that is almost black 
to a light tone that is reminiscent of a piece of mellowed 
pine. 

In buying an old credenza one may sometimes have the 
choice of several types of brass knobs and handles. The 
original handles, from the buffetings of time, may have 
been lost, and those put on to replace them at some later 
petiod may not be the most appropriate. Extra brasses some- 
times are obtainable, and the correct type of hardware as. 
well as a personal choice may thus enhance the attractive- — 
ness of one of these old Italian pieces of the cabinet- 
maker’s art. 


WELSH DRESSERS 


HIGH prices for authentic pieces of Colonial-made furniture 

are giving them new dignity. While few of us are likely 

to offer $20,000 for a cupboard of the Revolutionary 
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period, as was recently reported, one may acquire for a 
much smaller sum old pieces that will satisfy a craving 
for the antique. Of the old types of furniture, the kitchen 
dresser, or, as it is sometimes called today, the Welsh 
cupboard, which up to a century ago occupied an important 
place in every kitchen, is undoubtedly worthy of being 
included today among the household’s Lares and Penates. 

Such is the charm of these pieces of furniture that they 
are inspiring faithful reproductions and also new designs 
more adapted to modern life and interiors. The artistic 
lines and air of simple hospitality of the dresser has, in 
fact, brought it out of the kitchen and into the living room 
and dining room as the equal of furniture that possesses 
a much more distinguished pedigree. 

Dressers were developed in England during the Jaco- 
bean century and were then made of oak. In America it was 
an early piece of pioneer furniture, and persisted for a long 
time in the kitchens of both humble and prosperous fami- 
lies. Made of pine in the early days, the dresser did not 
change its wood when walnut and mahogany came into 
fashion. New England, New York and Pennsylvania supply 
three markedly different types of dresser, each following 
closely certain local traditions in construction and decora- 
tion. om 

The Dutch in New York and the Hudson River Valley 
made quaintly designed dressers that were patterned, no 
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doubt, after pieces in Holland. These had often only two 
shelves and were without the overhanging top seen on the 
other Colonial styles. In the dressers of Dutch influence 
the edges of the side supports of the shelves were often 
cut in large swelling curves, which wete also used on both 
the front edges of the shelves and the top edge of the back. 
A single cupboard in the bottom with two doors gives the 
piece an air of greater primitiveness than possessed by 
most of the English and other Colonial types. 

According to Wallace Nutting in his book, “Furniture 
of the Pilgrim Century,” a distinguishing mark of the 
Pennsylvania varieties of the kitchen dresser was the deco- 
rated overhanging top, which in the New England types 
was sttaight and plain. Another point of difference was 
that in the Pennsylvania dressers the. sides were made 
in two pieces, giving the effect of the shelf part being 
set upon the lower cupboard portion. In the New Eng- © 
land dressers the sides were made of one long board 
reaching from the floor to the top of the shelves. There 
are authentic types which belie these distinctions as old 
pieces have a habit of doing to the discomfiture of both 
the amateur and the professional expert. : 

The picturesque lines of both American and European 
examples of the dresser have allured furniture makers into 
developing modern designs in this useful form of furni- 
ture. In these later pieces a much more sophisticated type 
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of design and color has resulted through the inspiration of 
country furniture from Tyrol, Scandinavia and other parts 
of Europe. These modern dressers are things of highly 
decorative beauty, painted or lacquered in solid colors ot 
ornamented with floral decorations, far gayer than the 
simple Colonial forms. In this category are also the ex- 
amples of unpainted furniture which permit the buyer to 
have any effect desired from old pine with its modulated 
hue of age to the latest fashion in pure color. 

The original purpose of the dresser was to give shelf 
space for table platters and other dishes. In the drawers 
and cupboards below the open shelves, knives and forks 
and kitchen ware were kept. Today, if one takes a 
dresser into the bosom of one’s family living room, for 
example, one must at once find something to place on the 
shelves. There is pewter or old china or one’s collection of 
candlesticks or old brass. But whatever the things are, they 
must possess the charm of the past or else your dresser will 
wear a confused look, and the discordant note will spoil 
the effect of the room. | 

Old types of dressers seem more at ease with a roomful 
of the simple furniture of Colonial and early nineteenth- 
century days, although even a Windsor chair or a gateleg 
table will sometimes be enough to make it seem at home. 
The modern decorated examples are more easily harmo- 
nized with a much wider diversity of furniture forms. 
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CHESTS 
ALTHOUGH the chest has given way as storage space to the 
modern closet with its ample drawer and shelf room and 
electric illumination it retains its importance as a decora- 
tive accessory. Today chests with decoration in color and 
equally picturesque carved but unpainted types are both 
much in vogue. Old chests of simple pine are being rescued 
from oblivion and are appearing in the bright hues and 
carved Colonial seventeenth-century designs; and painted 
chests of the New York Dutch, the early New Englanders 
and the Pennsylvania Germans, as well as pire sg 
Spanish types, are also much prized. 

These pieces of joinery were, perhaps, the first bits of © 
household furnishings our primitive ancestors, some thou- 
sands of years ago, developed. Even as late as Renaissance 
times the chest in humble homes served as chair, table and — 
bed as well as strong box and wardrobe. Today, besides 
being useful as seats, helped out, perhaps, with a gay col-- 
ored cushion, there is nothing more handy than a chest in 
which to keep table linen, a collection of old fabrics and 
costumes, or golf, tennis and other sport things. 

Because chests were so universally employed by people 
of the past, the examples that have come down to us and 
those from which designers today draw inspiration for re- 
productions range from simple pine boxes of early Colonial 
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days to the elaborately carved walnut cassone of the Italian 
Renaissance. There is a sentimental and romantic interest 
attached to the chest that we feel for few other pieces of 
furniture. That may partly account for the fact that we still 
seek for old examples or buy new ones, although their 
original utilitarian value has greatly decreased. An oak 
chest in an entrance hall, a painted pine chest in a bed- 
room, or a carved Spanish chest, heavy with wrought iron, 
in the living room, gives an added decorative touch to a 
room ensemble. | 

The tendency toward color in all our furnishings today 
has created some interesting reproductions of the early 
carved and painted chests of New England and Pennsyl- 
vania. Some of these were originally old examples of 
simple box-like forms with wrought iron lock-plates and 
with handles on the ends. Originally undecorated, under a 
modern craftsman’s hands, the outside of the piece has 
been ornamented with incised designs brought out with 
yellows, vermilions, greens and purples. One may have the 
decoration in all its vividness or an antique finish can be 
given to it that will make the chest look a couple of cen- 
turies old. 

The earliest Colonial chest, like those of the so-called 
Hadley type, had their entire surface covered with shallow 
carved designs which often included the date and the 
owner's initials. Paneling and ornamentation with turned 
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pieces of wood were other ‘forms of decoration. In many 
cases such chests were painted in several colors. Examples 
of this type of woodwork, especially those decorated with 
painted designs and shallow carvings, are serving anew 
as inspiration to designers for most interesting forms of 
furniture, essentially American in simplicity of lines and 
decoration. 

One of the most interesting types of colorful chests 
is the old Spanish with the red: velvet under the decorative 
iron tracery that covers the outside. These, when new, in 
all their glory of bright red velvet and gilded iron, must 
have been gorgeous accessories to any room. Today if one 
is lucky enough to find an old one—even though time has 
dimmed its decorative hues—there will be enough color 
left to make it a prized piece for the decorator as well as 
_ the antiquarian. 

Picturesque also are the carved, unpainted Spanish — 
chests. These ate often huge things of oak with panels 
on which, in low telief, religious processions or conven- 
tionalized ornaments are depicted. Heavy and curiously 
shaped locks and hinges often with other metal work of 
clasps and handles, aid in making the chest a thing of 
both strength and artistry. Old chests of this type are still 
to be found, for every Spanish home possessed them for 
storing everything from silver and silks to food and grain. 

From the standpoint of sheer artistry the Italian chests 
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of the Renaissance have, pethaps, never been surpassed. 
We do not often see the painted specimens on this side 
of the water, but examples of fine carving and simple, 
picturesque chests from country districts are to be found 
now and then. Two of the elaborately carved chests in 
walnut used to be given to a bride on her wedding day 
by her father. If rich he had the best carver available to 
decorate the chest; if poor he might do it himself in the 
years of preparation for the day when his daughter would 
leave her home. 

On the finer chests the coat of arms of the husband 
and wife are often found. The ownership and date of the 
chest may be determined on some from this insignia. Cupids 
and elaborate scrolls or allegorical figures symbolizing the 
seasons of the year are other characteristic decorations. 


CORNER CUPBOARDS 


CHARMING and useful, the corner cupboard is again becom- 
ing an indispensable piece of furniture in American house- 
holds. In this vogue furniture history is distinctly repeating 
itself, for a hundred and fifty years ago and more every 
dining room had at least one of these attractive pieces of 
furniture. Today, whether the room is in early American, 
late eighteenth century or Empire style, a type of corner 
cupboard to fit into the ensemble is available. Antiques are 
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obtainable; but for those who wish new furniture excellent 
reproductions ate being made from the simplest example — 
in pine to beautiful designs in inlaid mahogany. : 

The portable corner cupboard, whether an old one 
found in an antique shop or its modern reproduction, 
seems a peculiarly useful piece of furniture in these days 
of migratory households, when October may mean a new 
apartment with adjustments necessary to make furniture fit 
into new conditions. A cupboard in the corner, cheerfully 
displaying its colorful Staffordshire ware or Bennington 
ornaments or Pennsylvania German pottery, goes a long 
way toward lending the new room at once a homey and 
settled air. 

For, of course, a corner cupboard in the dining room 
presupposes that there is blue Canton ware or Sunderland 
luster china to place on its shelves. But as a shrine for 
other relics besides china the corner cupboard is also useful. 
A collection of brass or pewter may be displayed therein, 
although these wares are perhaps best seen on the old- 
fashioned dressers. Ship models may grace the shelves; or 
quaint curios, now that the glass-enclosed curio cabinet has 
been banished, may find a resting place on the gracefully 
curved shelves. , | 

Corner cupboards are really of two types. One is the 
kind which formerly was built into the corner of the room 
with the panels of the lower cupboard designed in the same 
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style as the wainscot of the apartment. These are the tall, 
often painted, pine cupboards, reaching from floor to ceil- 
ing. They were usually made by the same carpenter who 
did the interior woodwork of the house. 

The other type is an obviously portable cupboard made 
by cabinetmakers, the finest examples of which show all the 
skill and artistry of the craft. Both of these types are 
availabie today for the dining room or living room, for even 
the built-in cupboard was generally so well constructed that 
it can be detached from its original setting and, with a 
few touches by a cabinetmaker, readjusted to another in- 
terior. 

The early corner cupboards, simply designed of pine in 
the first part of the eighteenth century, were built in Co- 
Jonial mansions by local carpenters, imitating, no doubt, 
the more elaborate side cupboards or buffets made in 
England. One of the earliest forms was without doors 
on the upper part and with sides cut in a pattern of re- 
peated cutves, of the type known as the Grecian “line of 
beauty”—so frequently found in early American furniture 
decoration. 

A richer flavor of Colonial days clings to later corner 
cupboards, the interiors of which were ornamented with a 
half dome carved in the shape of a huge cockle shell. These 
domes, with supporting pilasters just inside the door, are 
appealing both in beauty and simplicity. Characteristic of 
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them is the graceful curving of the outer edge of the 
shelves, whose shape provides a place for the proper dis- 
play of the most precious teapot or sugar bowl. 

The interiors of the shell cupboards were often gayly 
colored in a vermilion or sky-blue hue, the edges of the 
shell being touched with gold, Sometimes the inside was 
papered to match the wall of the toom in which the cup- 
board was placed, and today one may still find cupboards 
with the original paper intact. 

The cupboard made by cabinetmakers here and in Eng- 
land, more elaborate and of different woods than the 
shell-top kinds, are closely related to the portable side wall 
cupboards and wall cabinets. American cabinetmakers pro- 
duced many fine examples of these portable cupboards and 
these ate now being reproduced with commendable fidelity 
by makers of fine furniture. Chippendale lent his art to the 
making of corner cupboards and one may find pieces in | 
his style enriched with the elaborate carvings and fretwork 
for which this master was famous. ewe ; 

Still another variety of corner cupboards of the cabinet- 
makers are the wonderfully lacquered ones, in whose deco- 
ration the eighteenth century craftsmen excelled. These are 
usually of English make, although American craftsmen of 
the times also produced some fine examples. On black 
backgrounds of shiny lacquer, scenes of an imaginary China 
or Japan were wrought by the artists—figures of men and 
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women, pagodas, cranes, mountains and lakes in a fanci- 
ful picture of Cathay. 

The decoration on these lacquered cupboards generally 
extended over the two lower doors and completely covered 
the woodwork surrounding the two glass doors of the 
upper part. With the dull gold paint further enriched by 
touches of vermilion, these cupboards were indeed rich- 
looking affairs. Today, with the decorations dimmed by 
time and use, these relics of the past may still be found 
by the alert searcher for originals which are still setting 
the styles for today. . 

The portable cupboards are not as tall as those orig- 
inally constructed to be part of the woodwork of a zoom. 
These had to be high enough to fill completely a corner 
from floor to ceiling. So one finds on the tops of the port- 
able cupboards similar decoration to that which enriched 
the wall cabinets and bookcases of the day. The “broken 
pediment” of Georgian times—two upward-springing cor- 
nices with an urn in the space where they should have 
joined—was frequently used to top off. On others the tops 
are curved into three points surmounted by small balls of 
brass, similar to those found on the tops of old clocks. 


EARLY REPUBLIC MIRRORS 


Two forms of early Republic mirrors are today being used 
more in original examples and in reproductions than at 
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the beginning of the nineteenth century, when they first 
appeared in this country. The circular “bullseye” mirror, 
With its convex glass, and the tall, rectangular type in the 
Empire style, with its upper portion spaced off for a pic- 
ture or other decoration, quaintly remind of other days. 
Either of these two popular mirrors will go well with 
Sheraton mahogany or Duncan Phyfe furniture, as well as 
with earlier forms of pine and maple. With careful ar- 
rangement, one of these looking-glasses of early Republic 
days will also fit into a room where there is only a sug- 
gestive air of bygone days rather than a note of a definite 
period. 

The use of mirrors is growing, and demand has resur- 
rected a multitude of styles. Every decorative need and 
almost every personal whim may be satisfied. In rooms that 
have ample daylight a mirror multiplies the brightness; in 
interiors that need brightening a mirror, when hung oppo- | 
site a window adds to the light. A decorative looking-glass, 
placed so as to be seen through a doorway from an adjoin- 
ing room or hallway, makes a pleasing vista, as well as 
helping to give a sense of largeness to a room. 

With the swing toward French fashions after the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the Georgian styles of furnishings began 
to be superseded by more ornate furniture. On this wave 
there came, about the end of the eighteenth century, the 
circular mirror, which, when provided with candle brackets, 
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was also known as a gitandole. We know it today as a 
“bullseye.” The glass itself was usually convex, although | 
there were also concave examples. ‘With lighted candles, 
provided, perhaps, with crystal pendants, and with a wealth 
of polished gilding, these mirrors gave’ a showy spot of 
light and gold in the drawing rooms, dining rooms and 
parlors of the period. Every home with any pretensions to 
fashion had a circular looking-glass or girandole on the 
wall, especially imported in many cases from Paris. 

This period of 1800 was one of tremendous industrial 
activity, and while many of these mirrors were imported, 
Mr. Lockwood, in his book ‘“‘Colonial Furniture,’ surmises 
that the frames of many examples were made in this coun- 
try by local craftsmen. The glass, however, generally came 
from France or England, for the art of making fine mirror 
glass had not yet been developed in America. 

The most characteristic type of bullseye looking-glass 
has a deep, wide frame with a carved eagle perched on the 
top. Acanthus leaf decorations adorn the upper and lower 
edges, and in many examples the inner side of the frame 
is ornamented with small gilded balls. Some examples of 
carved and gilded wood, which were doubtless done in this 
country, have a beautiful air of simplicity about them. The 
acanthus leaf decorations are reduced to the minimum and 
the carved eagle is of exactly the right proportion to domi- 
nate the entire design. 
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Other types suggest the opuJent decoration familiar in 
French and English furnishings of the time and the earlier 
Chippendale period, when all the art of the wood-carver 
was lavished on the mirrors. Dolphins adorning either the 
top or the sides of the mirror, waterfalls, interlacing flower 
forms are typical. 

The other form popular in this country in the same 
period, and also during the nineteenth century, is the rec- 
tangular Empire type. This has been found in a greater 
number of designs than the bullseye. The most interesting 
examples were made in the earlier years of the century, 
although this type was in use through the decadent period, 
when the fine lines of the early Empire furniture were be- 
coming heavy and ugly—finally to be lost in the black wal- 
nut of Victorian times. 

The Empire-style looking-glass, in its general design, 
continued the architectural spirit that one finds in some of © 
the Adam mirrors of the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In detail, however, these mirrors were unlike the fine 
examples of classic art the brothers Adam had made for 
their interiors. The columns were often turned in spiral 
fashion, or, in later examples, the round-turned columns 
showed many combinations of balustrade forms. Mahogany 
was used, as well as gilded wood. 

In the earliest examples the upper third of the glass 
space was divided from the rest and carried either a carved 
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and gilded ornamentation or a painted decoration. Some 
of these glass decorations show important naval battles 
of the War of 1812, and on other examples the fancy of 
the artist, or perhaps of the patron for whom the looking- 
glass was made, dictated a landscape or a patriotic combina- | 
tion of eagle and stars. 

It is interesting to note that when Eli Terry began, about 
this time, to make his popular shelf clock, he took over the 
general form of these mirrors with their columns at the 
side and placed a painted decoration on the space below 
the face of the clock. Some of the early clocks even had 
mirror fronts. 

The painting of decorations was quite an important craft 
in the time of Empire looking-glasses and decorated clocks. 
Classical and historical subjects were favorites, but a close 
second was lugubrious scenes of churchyards with weeping 
willows in funereal limpness bending over gravestones or 
inscribed urns. Landscape painting in those days had noth- 
ing of the bright color we know today; dark green leaves 
and brown shadows were characteristic of the art. 


CHIPPENDALE MIRRORS 


THE more universal use of mirrors as an important part 
of a room’s furnishings is no doubt responsible for the 
recent vogue among discerning persons of looking-glasses 
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-CHIPPENDALE MIRRORS 
tradition were made in this country, although the glass 
was imported. From the middle of the century on there 
was a growing number of woodcarvers in America trained 
in English shops who could do creditable work. In New 
- York, Stephen Dwight, who had his place of business be- 
tween “the Ferry Stairs and Burling Slip,” in 1755 adver- 
tised that he carved picture and looking-glass frames. Mir- 
ror glass was so valuable in those days that framemakers 
would alter one’s old-fashioned frames and bring them 
up to date “gilt in oil or burnished gold, equal to the best 
imported.” 

Chippendale mirrors run the gamut from most elaborate 
fantasies in carved wood to some very simple examples. 
His finest and most characteristic ones were made up of 
many pieces of mirror glass divided by delicate tracery of 
carved wood in the form of slender scrolls, garlands, col- 
umns and bits of curiously carved moldings. The tops and 
bottoms of his looking-glasses carried elaborate ornamenta- 
tion 


made up of urns, sprays of leaves and flowers, and 
compli licated arrangements of scrolls of which the “C” scroll 
used a gteat deal by Chippendale in all his ab work 
i _—was a feature. 
Seb other mirrors that may be treasured as in the Chip- 
-pendale manner were possibly carved by Matthias Lock, 
ge who advertised that he would make mirrors at his shop 
a _ “Near Ye Swan, Tottenham Court Road,” in London, as 
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K. Warren Clouston notes. Thomas Johnson at the “Golden 
Boy” in Grafton Street was another carver and frame 
maker. He really outdid Chippendale in the variety of flow- 
ers, birds and animals known and unknown that he incor- | 
porated into his carvings. Copeland, and the firm of Ed- 
wards & Darley were other cabinetmakers whose mirrors 
were well known in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Characteristic also of Chippendale mirrors was the 
motif of falling water, found not only in the natural set- 
ting of a cascade pouring from a fountain or flowing out 
from under an old stone bridge, but also used as a decora- 
tive detail appended to almost any part of his foliated 
scrolls. In pier glasses Chippendale carved tiny scenes in the 
gilded wood of quaintly costumed figures of courtiers and 
maids idling under old trees, with ruined columns and 
broken arches in the background. 

Most of Chippendale’s carving for mirrors was done in | 
pine, heavily gilded, the prominent parts burnished. ‘The 
decorative effect of small sections of mirrors separated from 
one another by narrow moldings carved into a deceptive 
thinness was the result of necessity and not of art. Mirror 
glass, coming mainly from France and the English Vaux- 
hall works, was hard to get in large pieces. As time went 
on this lack was apparently remedied, for we find Chippen- 
dale making large pier glasses of single sheets of glass for 
wealthy patrons. 
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Chippendale mirrors are found in four general kinds. 
There are the tall, imposing pier mirrors, often with a 
small table as a support in front. Then there are the up- 
right rectangular wall mirrors. The long mirrors placed 
horizontally over the fireplace mantel, and often divided 
into three sections, were a third type, while the fourth type 
consisted of the small wall mirrors equipped with two or 
more candle sockets, on which Chippendale lavished some 
of his cleverest carving. 

The finest work of Thomas Chippendale is seen in his 
mirrors and his chairs. He was essentially a woodcarver, 
as was his father before him. We know that early in his 
London career he did a good many carved frames for pic- 
tures, and perhaps his friendship with Sir Joshua Reynolds 
may have started with the coming of that artist into his 
shop to have a frame made by this young woodcarver. 
Some critics have suggested that Chippendale may have 
employed a sculptor to develop his ideas in clay models for 
him to follow in wood, but with the technical ability shown 
in the carving that we know as indubitably Chippendale’s 
one may assume that such assistance was not of primary 
importance. 


VENETIAN MIRRORS 


VENETIAN mifrors are important in the decoration of in- 
tetiors where a bit of grace and sprightliness is desired. In 
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frames constructed of small pieces of mirror glass, more 
ornate frames of polychrome wood in odd shapes, or frames 
with openwork scrolls and garlands, the Venetian mitror, 
placed over a console table in a foyer or in a drawing room 
near a bit of, Italian tapestry, is always distinctive. 

The earliest looking-glasses used in America came from 
Venice and were as much appreciated here as they were 
in Europe. In spite of the many imported English ones, 
they were, from the middle of the eighteenth century to 
the close of the Revolution, much in vogue in this country. 

No other type of mirror ever reached such heights of 
attistry as were reached by the Venetian. Of the styles 
popular today one of the most interesting is the mirror with 
a frame of bits of glass held together by leads richly gilded. 
There are many modern adaptations of the styles, but the 
originals were far more sumptuous. Rosettes, bits of molded 
glass and etched designs on the underside of the glass are 
characteristic of the antique examples. Tinted glass was 
sometimes used in the frames, especially a beautiful blue. 
These glass-framed mirrors often had one or several 
candle supports on the lower edge. The brackets were either 
of gilded metal or of plain or colored glass, such as was 
used in the famous Venetian chandeliers. In mirrors em- 
ployed thus as backgrounds for lights the glass itself might 
be etched with a narrow border design. Even the centre 
was at times decorated. 
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From the craftsmen of Venice are derived also the 
mirror frames of pierced carvings, in which the wood is 
cut into scrolls and flower festoons, richly gilded. The Chip- 
pendale mirror is the Northern echo of this remarkable 
achievement. Some of the Venetian mirror frames were in 
the Chinese style, a fashion in furniture decoration bor- 
rowed by Italy from the French courts. Carved figures of 
seated Chinese mandarins and pagodas, sometimes tiny 
pedestals on either side for the display of Oriental porce- 
lain, wete characteristic. The Venetian designers handled 
these adaptations in their own peculiar way. 

Frames of carved wood with very little pierced work or | 
none at all, yet still flamboyant in design, were interesting 
and are still popular. One may find an oblong mirror with 
the inevitable carved scrolls and floral forms, vases and con- 
torted shields making a fantastic silhouette of the mirror 
frame. a 

‘Venetian mirrors of plain, etched and painted glass, of 
colored glass, were designed originally for the palatial in- 
teriors of eighteenth century Venice. William M. Odom, 
in his book entitled “Italian Furniture,’ observes that the 
queen city of the Adriatic was at that time crumbling gayly 
away; an enchanted city of carnivals, masques, amusements 
and pretense; the haven of the world’s pleasure-seekers, 
attracting the idle, the rich and the fashionable of Europe. 
Carnivals, gaming extravagances, pleasures—the life of the 
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Venetian was one of indolence, vanity and revelry. Mirrors 
were so much prized that many rooms would be entirely 
walled with them. | é 

Gayly painted Venetian furniture, while supplying an 
authentic background, is not essential as a setting for a 
Venetian mirror. It may be found, however, that when one 
of these mirrors is placed above a Venetian commode or 
dressing table, both pieces are enhanced. Italian or French 
furniture from the Renaissance onward also invites the 
Venetian mitror. So do English and Colonial styles from 
the time of Queen Anne to the beginning of the Empire 
period; for in the great-century of English furniture the 
designers incorporated in their chairs and tables many a 
feature derived from Italy. One has only to recall the Adam 
brothers’ love of Italian art, Angelica Kauffmann’s decora- 
tions and those of other designers who worked in the Ital- 
ian fashion, to realize how much of Italy there is in the 
English furniture styles of the eighteenth century. 


GRANDFATHER CLOCKS 


OF all the furniture that the past bequeathed to the cur- 
rent day, the tall, or grandfather clock bids fair to hold its 
place. It is still and no doubt will be for many years to 
come the most popular form of household timepiece, in 
spite of new designs and electric clocks that need no wind- 
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ing. They are not only used for the early American effect 
in hallway, dining room or the traditional place of half way 
up the stairs; domestic as well as imported tall clocks are 
to be had in many sizes, colors and periods. 

Clocks give life to a room, but the tall clocks of the 
peculiar form that is now 300 years old have a special 
dignity. A tall clock needs a good setting. Where space 
_is limited, the end of a narrow entrance hall isa better place 
for a clock than at the side. Sometimes a vista may be ar- 
ranged so that the clock may be seen through a doorway. 
The time-honored position on the stair landing generally _ 
provides a grandfather clock with proper perspective and 
also allows the face to be seen and the chimes to be heard 
from two floors. 

Although most of the old clocks and also those made 
today have cabinetwork. of mahogany, clock cases of the 
past disclose almost every kind of finish known to the 
cabinetmakers of that time. In true Chinese lacquer finish, 
green, blue or vermilion, decorated by Chinese in their own 
fashion with pagodas, snow-capped mountains and tea 
houses under twisted pine trees, a tall clock can be a thing 
of beauty. — 

Cabinetmakers expended excellent marquetry work upon 
tall clocks. There is a richness unobtainable in any other 
Manner in intricate patterns of satinwood inlay of scrolls 
and tendrils and leaves. One of the popular types was 
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known as the “seaweed” pattern—a tiny, leaflike pattern 
that covered the entire surface of the woodwork. | 

The first pendulum clock, the ancestor of all tall clocks, 
was made by a Dutchman, Christian Huygens, in 1657. Like 
the Cromwellian or lantern clock and the wag-on-the-walls, 
the clock rested on a shelf, with the pendulum and the 
weights suspended below. But a case to cover the pendulum 
and weights soon came into being. Its form today still car- 
ties, in the phases of the moon and sometimes dates of the 
month and days of the week, a reminder that in the past 
the function of the clock was not restricted to merely tell- 
ing the hours, but offered a variety of astronomical informa- 
tion to him who would look it in the face. 

The making of tall clocks for a time nearly ended in 
this country about 1815, with the introduction of the han- 
dier shelf clocks of Simon Willard and of Eli Terry. Before 
that time the making of expensive grandfather clocks was 
the backbone of the clock business. Most of the cases were 
made to order after the works were selected. Clockmakers 
of the time had to combine ability in making works of. 
wood or brass with skill in handling cabinet woods. The 
ctudity of some cases that have come down to us is ex- 
plained by the fact that thrifty householders would buy 
the works separately and build the case themselves. _ 

Clockmaking in Colonial days was one of the popular 
crafts in Connecticut and Massachusetts. A grandfather 
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clock was no small purchase, especially if a really elaborate 
one which gave astronomical information was bought. Up. 
to about 1800 the tall clock was about the only clock used. 
Then Yankee ingenuity began to turn out the shelf and 
banjo clocks which made the names of Simon Willard and 
Eli Terry famous. | 

The skill of the Colonial clockmaker who made all the 
many parts of the works of a clock by hand was remark- 
able. It was said of Simon Willard that he never needed 
to mark out the cogwheels of brass, but trusted to his eye 
as he filed them. Some of the clocks that he made are still 
going, in spite of their hundred and a quarter and more — 
years of life. 

New England clockmakers were conservative in those 
days. As in other furniture, they strove for simplicity. Or- 
nate “regulateurs” in ebony and carved and gilded decora- 
tions or covered with fine marquetry work came from 
France. Dutch clocks with bulging bases, as well as tall 
timepieces of Germany, found their way to this country. 
Yankee sailors occasionally fabricated cases on long voyages 
and had them decorated in Chinese ports. | 

The tall clock was the last type of clock made under the 
old one-man craft system, for, with the advent of the 
smaller shelf clock at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, quantity production and national distribution appeared 
for the first time in America. But the grandfather clock was 
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too intimately a part of the early American domestic scene 
to be permanently superseded. Today in dining room, living 
toom or hallway it has reappeared. 


BANJO CLOCKS 


Many a banjo clock—a form of timepiece distinctly Amer- 
ican in origin—is still marking time as well as lending an 
authentic touch to interiors with an early Republic air. 
The unusual and often graceful shape of this clock is again 
winning for it popularity, as it did when it was first in- 
vented by Simon Willard in 1802 and forced the larger 
and more expensive grandfather clock into temporary ob- 
livion. The banjo clock associates very well with the tables 
and chairs of the Chippendale and Sheraton periods and 
the best of the early Victorian furnishings that are today 
being accepted as worthy of preserving or reproducing. 
Examples of this type of clock are becoming rare, but there _ 
are still enough available for those who have a penchant 
for the old. The comparatively large size of the clock allows 
it to give a dignified effect above a fireplace or at the end 
of an entrance hall. Many with brass works that were, 
in the early examples, cut entirely by hand, are still keeping 
time a century after they were constructed. Modern clock- 
makers have resurrected this old style, and their clocks may 
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be had with the gilt decorations and quaint pictures that 
pleased the householders of the early days. 

Banjo clocks are of one general shape—a circular dial 
with a long widening neck terminating in a rectangular 
box at the bottom, This peculiar shape allowed the pendu- 
lum space in which to swing. Variation of detail is found 
in the carved decoration in the form of a bracket at the 
bottom, different kinds of ornament surmounting the top, 
and the painted designs on the front. In clocks made by 
Lemuel Curtis the rectangular box at the bottom is replaced 
by a circular form. The decorations on the front of the 
clocks vary. Some are severely plain: others are more elabo- 
‘fate, with pictures, flowers and scroll designs. 

As a bit of furniture the first banjo clock or ‘‘patent 
timepiece,” as its inventor called it, was undoubtedly more 
of a departure from the accepted form than we realize to- 
day. The only other type of wall clock was the “‘wag-on-the- 
wall,” a clock dial and works without a case, placed on a 
shelf with the weights hanging below. | 

The earliest examples of banjo clocks were no doubt 
made with little ornamentation in order that they might be 
manufactured at a low price and thus command a large 
market. As time went on, however, the banjo clock took on 
many refinements and decorative touches, and in the clocks 
made by Curtis we find a high grade of design and execu- 
tion. 
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Many other clockmakers:of the first quarter of the cen- 
tury constructed banjo clocks, for Simon Willard sold the 
tight to manufacture them to others. His brother Aaron 
made banjo timepieces, and Wallace Nutting in ““The Clock 
Book” mentions Samuel Whiting of Concord, William 
Grant and John Sawin of Boston, and David Wood of 
Newburyport as a few of the early makers of this popular 
wall clock. | 

A. disputed point about these old banjo clocks has been 
the use of the spread-eagle ornamenting the top. In spite 
of assertions that Simon Willard never placed an eagle on 
his clocks, but always used an acorn or a ball ornament, it 
seems probable that this form of decoration found on so 
many banjo clocks today, both of his make and others, was 
a popular contemporary form of decoration. 
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CHAPTER III 
PERIOD STYLES IN FURNITURE 


URNISHINGS drawn from several periods and styles 
are frequently harmonized in interiors. Modern 
home makers incorporate with recent acquisitions 

fine or cherished bits of furniture that through long asso- 
ciation have become integral parts of a home. Moreover, 
the use of rooms for several purposes—living rooms that 
become dining rooms at meal time, for instance—has called 
for new combinations of furnishings. The room in perfect 
period style often lacks that air of livableness and individ- 
ual charm possessed by many interior ensembles. An eclectic 
method of selection, intelligently pursued, makes for light- 
ness and cosmopolitanism—characteristics that have become 
important in American interior decoration. 

Recent successful interiors in this composite mode sug- 
gest that no definite rules can take the place of trained. 
taste and intimate understanding of the different kinds of 
furnishings and their respective decorative values. Some 
general considerations are, however, useful factors in 
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achieving a satisfactory result. A diversified effect may be 
obtained by combining furniture of different nationalities 
that in structural lines or decoration ate similar in spirit. 
There is a close family relation, for instance, between some 
Queen Anne and some Venetian chairs, for the Venetians 
borrowed from many sources when they were making and 
decorating their famous furniture. 

Pieces of furniture even more diverse in design may be 
combined when there is such kinship between them as 
comes from the influence of the great art periods such as 
the Gothic or the Renaissance, as Eberlein has pointed out in 
that excellent volume, “The Practical Book of Interior 
Decoration.” The characteristics of the Italian Renaissance, 
found not only in Italian but also in Spanish, French and 
English furniture, may permit an Italian table to be used 
with some of the seventeenth century English chairs such 
as the carved Yorkshires. The baroque red and gold lac- | 
quered chairs of Spain, or Restoration chairs and settees 
with their flamboyant curves and carvings, might be selected 
to form a decorative ensemble with a lacquered Venetian 
commode. Not every piece may thus be successfully com- 
bined with others, for line, scale, wood and ornament must 
be carefully considered. 

Almost any piece of furniture may be introduced into 
a room, provided it be distirictive and the only one of its 
style displayed. Especially is this contrast method of asso- 
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ciation successful where the general background of the 
room is suggestive of a definite period. One’s prized Italian 
credenza, picked up because of its beautiful walnut and its 
Renaissance carving, may in this manner become the un- 
usual note in an Elizabethan or modern interior. Lacquered 
cabinet work, because of its pronounced individuality, may 
be made the accent of a room with diverse furnishings. 
Sometimes it is necessary to increase the dignity of the 
pieces by the use of accessories, such as a pair of Italian 
side chairs with a credenza or some Oriental bibelots with 
lacquered furniture. 

Similarity of woods will sometimes reconcile different 
petiod types of furniture. The walnut of Italy will often 
group well with Louis XIV furniture, French provincial 
pieces or even with walnut of the time of Charles II, Will- 
iam and Mary, or Queen Anne. Old oak pieces also occa- 
sionally go well with walnut. 

A method much in vogue today to harmonize furniture 
of different periods in a room is the employment of uni- 
form upholstery patterns. Chintz—so popular today that it 
is as modern as it is eighteenth century—may be used as a 
bed hanging and spread to help an Empire bed harmonize 
with a Sheraton side chair and a modern wicker easy chair 
upholstered in the same pattern. The use of bright modern 
coverings on Victorian furniture gives the pieces a gayet 
appearance than they had in the days of horsehair uphol- 
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stety and permits them to fit quaintly into a room with 
modern chairs and tables. The fashion of combining varied 
upholstery textiles, as damask with chintz, is sanctioned 
today and also helps the decorative assembling of different 
furniture styles. 

Accessoties such as pictures, pottery ornaments, lamp 
shades and window draperies all play their part in echoing 
or foiling the effect of furniture introduced into a room 
with pieces from other times or nationalities. Thus in a 
boudoir whose painted and paneled walls, chaise longue 
and footstool suggest the Louis XVI period, an exotic 
William and Mary desk and a chair in lacquer may be 
introduced along with a Chinese pottery statuette on the 
‘mantel, a lamp with an Oriental stand and shade and other 
small bits of decoration in the Oriental mode at points 
carefully selected. 

The simpler forms of furniture are the easiest to com- 
bine, for they have often a similarity of scale and structural 
line. Colonial wooden chairs, such as the ladder back and 
‘Windsor, may be combined with peasant furniture of Italy 
or the lighter provincial pieces of French countrysides. “If 
one knows thoroughly,” says Frank Alvah Parsons, ‘“‘the 
exact meaning and power of a Louis XVI chair, an Eliza- 
bethan table, an Italian console or a William and Mary 
bookcase, there is no doubt that these may be used success- 
fully in one room.” 
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EARLY REPUBLIC FURNISHINGS 


DuRInc the years known as the Federal or Early Republic 
epoch, there appeared numerous new styles of furnishings, 
products of native as well as of French cabinetmakers, glass 
blowers and pottery craftsmen. The influence of French 
fashions as expressed in Directoire and early Empire styles 
gave a lighter and more sophisticated touch to interiors 
than did the preceding Georgian mode. 

A little while ago accessories for interior decoration in 
Early Republic style had to be sought with great patience, 
but today one may find more easily in cabinet work, hang- 
ings, glass or china ware just the things needed to renew 
the spirit of one of the most interesting decorative periods 
that we have to draw upon for home decoration. 

_ Of course in those days there were many homes where 
the ribbon-backed Chippendale chairs, the four-poster bed 
with tester and the carved highboy were found; but for 
the new houses built from the proceeds of the growing in- 
dustrial activities of the nation, owners naturally bought 
the latest in furniture that could be found in the shops of 
New York, Philadelphia or Boston or that could be im- 
ported. However, in our present-day method of assembling 
fine pieces of earlier periods in a room suggestive of Early 
Republic days, for example, we are doubtless true to the old 
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interiors; for fine pieces were bought or preserved then as 
now for practical, sentimental or artistic reasons. | 

Sheraton style furniture, successively influenced by Di- 
rectoire and Empire forms and typified in the superb work 
of the New York cabinetmaker, Duncan Phyfe, was char- 
acteristic of the native-made pieces of that time. Furniture 
was smaller in scale and more comfortable. Interiors had a 
less grand, a more livable air. 

Tall clocks were still occasionally made, but imported 
French timepieces were found on the mantels of many 
homes. Later on some of the best examples of Simon Wil- 
lard or the beautiful lyre clocks of Lemuel Curtis began 
to be hung on the walls. Fine china and glassware generally — 
followed the French fashions. Girandoles, sconces, mirrors 
and a great many articles in the painted metal known as 
tole, being easily transported overseas, were among other 
popular importations from France. 

Before the Revolution fashions had been set by Eng- 
land, but after that time many looked to France for the 
latest ideas in furniture and decorations. Some French im- 
migrants and many visitors, including the famous Lafayette, 
aided in popularizing things French. With the War of 1812, 
popular feeling tended still more away from the English 
styles and toward the elegancies of the simpler Empire 
forms. 

Window hangings, bed coverings and upholstery fabrics 
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generally reflected the French taste. Toile de Jouy, with its 
pictorial designs, increased in vogue and reflected the con- 
temporary scene in America and especially in the country of 
their origin in such a way as almost to date a room in 
which they were used. Today the availability of these old 
ptints, many of which have been revived by manufacturers 
here as well as in France, makes it an easy matter to obtain 
by means of the hangings of a room much of the quaint 
effect of those early days. | 

Aubusson rugs completely covering the floor, Oriental 
rugs, and, in great houses, marble tiles, were characteristic 
floor treatments. Today some of the marble effects of black — 
and white or colored squares in a dining room or entrance 
hall may be achieved with linoleam—though American tiles 
have extended their scope. Aubusson rugs are made today 
on the same looms used a hundred years ago. 

In the farmhouses and in village mansions the older 
types of furniture persisted long after the metropolitan cen- 
tres had discarded them. For them, this was the heyday of 
the hooked rug. Every economical housewife made hooked 
tugs, often copying the design from the roses and scrolls of 
the newly imported Aubusson rug in the finest house of the 
village. The wag-on-the-wall clock was replaced by one of 
the new-fangled banjo clocks or by an Eli Terry shelf clock 
with its painted front and wooden works. 

For the humbler householder in town or country there 
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was imported Staffordshire china in blue and white dinner 
and tea sets. In Pennsylvania and New England brown and 
red earthenware, some of which we now know as slip wate, 
with its quaint decorations scratched through or glazed on, 
could be bought, and pitchers, jugs and parlor ornaments 
of pottery from Bennington in Vermont were being peddled 
around from door to door by itinerant pottery makers. 


FARMHOUSE ANTIQUES 


PICTURESQUE bits of farmhouse furnishings have been res- 
urrected by the antique hunter and promoted from their 
former humble uses. They are now helping to create in 
country houses, summer cabins and remodeled fishermen’s 
cottages an aspect of homely simplicity. | 
From the kitchen, the barn and the dairy have come 
wagon seats and stools, spoon racks and chopping bowls, 
flails and butter churns—all to be given a dignity that 
would have astonished their hard-headed farmer owners of 
eatly America. Almost all of these accessories are interest- 
ing; many are quaint, and in a few one may discern a kind — 
of naive beauty. | 
Among the most popular of these resurrected furnish- 
ings are old-time wagon seats. They were made to fit into 
the farm wagon when that vehicle was used as a carty-all 
to take the family to church on Sunday or to town on a 
holiday. With its rush seat, slat back and arms, the wagon 
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seat has the appearance of two chairs placed side by side. 
Lower than any chair, and with a low back, a wagon seat 
really follows in its repetition of chair forms the style of 
the eighteenth century settees, which, in mahogany, graced 
Colonial parlors. A distinguishing feature of the wagon 
seats is the flattened outer side of the end legs—so planned 
in order to fit snugly into the wagon. Their short legs make 


ok . : 
them cozy fireside seats. 


4 
Ma 


Decorative art has found glamour, too, in the benches 


that once upon a time, outside the back door of a farm- 


house, held shining milk pails set to dry. Most of these 
benches were simple bits of carpentry, but some had a 
curved notch cut into the supporting ends, where they rest 
on the floor. Benches from the little red schoolhouse of a 
centuty ago and ancient schoolmasters’ desks are other bits 
of furniture summoned from the past by the sentiment of 
moderns. 

From the barn have come flails and wooden shovels; 
pails, either round or oval, their handles fashioned with the 
aid of the projecting ends of the staves. Even pieces of 
hardware from barns—hinges hammered out by the village 
blacksmith in curious branching forms and equally pictur- 
esque hasps and hinges for wagon tool boxes—are now 
cherished for their decorative charm. Milking stools are 
snapped up, prized for their quaintness; these are so scarce 
that English specimens have been imported. 
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Spinning wheels are not’as pdpular as they were yeats 
ago, and butter churns have to some extent taken their 
place as fireside ornaments. A wooden churn sometimes 
serves as a wood box, although a big iron cooking pot or 
a small sea chest may better serve that purpose. Chests with 
wooden or rope handles, reinforced around the lower edge, 
pethaps, by a heavy strip of wood, are often given the 
generic term of sea chest; not all of them, however, have 
actually been to sea. Carpenters needed such furniture to 
keep their tools in, and many an economical housewife early 
in the nineteenth century had the village carpenter make 
her a box with a hinged lid for the storing away of house- 
hold linens and winter clothes. A chest of this sort, with 
the dull hue of ancient paint, or the mellow tint of aged 
wood, is found useful today—decked out perhaps with 
turkey red cushions—as a storage place. The woodenware 
of the kitchen, of which in Colonial times there must have — 
been a great deal in every household, may yet be found in 
a variety of forms. Made in many cases by local workmen 
ot by the handy householder himself, with his own idea 
of size and shape, these chopping bowls and platters, small 
dishes and mortars for crushing herbs and grain, now serve 
as decorations on a fireplace shelf. 

Spoon racks were another home accessory. On these 
spoons of pewter were hung. Later made ones often had a 
box below for knives. Some are found with the wood deco- 
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rated with simply carved designs. Wallace Nutting places 
this bit of household gear mainly in the eighteenth century. 

Of course against many of these antiques of humble 
origin the accusation may truthfully be made that they are 
‘not beautiful. Their charm comes from their suggestion of 
eatly pioneer life of America when the largest part of the 
population lived in farm homes and most of these simple 
pieces of household equipment were made by the farmers’ 
own hands during the long winter evenings. 


MODERNISTIC FURNITURE 


MoperNIstic furniture made in America has acquired a 
distinct sense of style. Grace and smartness are taking the 
place of the bizarre which resulted from unsucessful experi- 
mentation in the new mode. The American desire that fur- 
niture should be intrinsically suitable for the purpose for 
which it is used, together with dislike of designs too self- 
consciously new, have been factors in this evolution. 

“We have been getting used to the modern mode for 
some time,” says Paul Theodore Frankl, a leading designer 
of modern furniture, “through the expression of the new 
spirit in dress silks, in decorative accessories such as pot- 
tery and metal ornaments, and in successful exhibitions of 
modern art in interiors of restaurants and theatres. Modern- 
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vitally important part of design which sé schoo f- 
-niture that has lasted any time has always had.” pied i. ‘~~ F; 
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ficult to define as is style in literature. Graceful suitability 


Just what style in furniture is will no doubt be as 


the purpose for which a piece is made might be one defi- 


. For a dressing table in the new fashion, a chair, with — 
‘its ig edestal and side arms forming one continuous curve— — 


er ethaps inspired by the petal of a lily in bloom—and ith 
Phe the right contrast of curved molding to the broad sur 
face of the sides, certainly has style. The curves in the seat 
are repeated in the circular dressing mirror, held up by 
slender curved supports above a low, oblong base with 
rounded ends. On this piece the only departure from geo- 
- metrical lines is taken by the two finials of the mirror sup- 
_ ports, which are highly conventionalized peacock heads. 
T vo small = a panes of glass on the table maseeirvss 


instead of being indy accessory, aS are the usual attached 

electric fixtures. | | 
In the latest of modern furniture there is noticeable a 

decided tendency toward compactness and intimacy. Low 


tables or stands, having under their tops a series of shelves 
of various sizes opening out on different sides, afford con- 
venient space for book, smoking paraphernalia or perhaps 
ee odd bit of pottery. For a living room these stands are 
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lacquered in subtle colors. For dressing rooms, silver and 
cream are in fashion, with mirror tops of plate glass. Stands — 


of plate glass, with two or more shelves supported by slen- 
der pieces of severely plain silvered metal, are very unob- 
trusive in even a small room, and yet are extremely useful 
for holding lamps, teacups or ash trays. Desks and tables 
are made in three-sided forms to fit snugly into corners. 
Nests of small tables are shown in a new and decorative 
| ‘coun and chairs are now specially designed to disappear 
in the knee hole of desks or under the edges of tables. 

- Leather upholstery material, especially in bright colors, 
> = as of late been coming more into vogue. The softer fin- 
shes such as suede provide for the new form of chairs a 
distinctive type of covering well suited to boudoirs. In 
addition to the shiny patent leathers in solid colors, which 
give such a smart touch to many pieces of furniture, the 
latest use shows unusual skins and hides seen hitherto on 


women’s shoes and handbags. Leather from baby leopatd as 
skins with tiny spots, and strangely patterned skins of rare yi 
beasts from the other side of the world now make re | 
stery for modernistic chairs and sofas. The newer leathers 


often appear in interesting combination—as in a chair 


whose sides are of brown suede and whose seat and. back 
are of spotted leopard skins. 

Much use is made of mirrors, not only in huge disks 
and semi-circular sheets framed in metal or lacquered wood 
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for walls, but also as unframed’pieces placed between the 
towering sides of dressing tables. 

Combinations of many kinds of exotic woods in addition 
to the use of leather, glass, metal and fabric are character- 
istic of late examples in the modern mode. Here is a writing 
desk, for example, with ivory knobs on drawers of rose- 
wood; with legs of rare zebta wood from the West Indies; 
with a top of California redwood in beautiful grain, in- 
laid with ebony. Lemon, amaranth, palisander, Macassar 
ebony, amboyna and other exotic woods are used—not in 
small bits, as by the eighteenth century marquetry workers, 
but in large pieces, so that the beauty of their strange color 
and grain may be fully appreciated. 

Another reason why the latest modernist furniture is 
achieving wider recognition is that there is now available 
a greater variety of furnishing accessories in the new mode. 
A room may be arranged from wallpaper to pottery ash 
trays with everything in scale and with a decorative unity. 
Screens and carpets, lamp shades or light fixtures, soft pil- 
lows and window draperies in the new mode may be ob- 
tained to harmonize. Of course, individual pieces of furni- 
ture may be used also with traditional period pieces. Inter- 
esting results are often achieved in this way. 

As the new furniture develops the oft-repeated question, 
“Will it last?’ seems likely to be answered affirmatively. 
Modernistic furniture will probably continue to develop 
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until it reaches a perfection of its own or until the social 
background out of which it sprang is replaced, as in preced- 
ing periods. It has arisen from the needs of our daily life, 
as has modern architecture with its plain surfaces and feel- 
ing for texture, form and engineering motifs; our machine- 
made kitchenware, with curves and angles scientifically cor- 
rect; the highly efficient forms of automobiles and fountain 
pens. Styling—the modern word for what William Morris 
called beauty—is becoming an essential feature of all these 
things, and is becoming more evident in the designs of our 
chairs and tables. 


VICTORIAN FURNITURE 


VICTORIAN furniture is now rapidly becoming understood 
and evaluated for its decorative worth. The best of the 
furniture of that period is being separated from the ex- 
amples mainly responsible for the ridicule attaching to so 
many things used during the reign of the great English 
Queen. The walnut whatnot, if not too rococo; the pedestal 
tables of veneered mahogany; the rosewood chairs with 
carved rosebuds on the back—but now upholstered in 
bright modern fabrics instead of in horsehair—are no 
longer spoken of apologetically when they take up life 
anew in the modern home. | 

Just how this change in public taste has come about is 
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hard to determine. Victorian defenders like G. K. Chest- 
erton and Lytton Strachey are credited by some with fur- 
thering this renaissance. Others point to the rapidly dimin- 
ishing supply of antiques of other periods and to the fact 
that furniture of the Victorian era proper has now acquired 
a respectable antiquity of its own. 

A more important reason than either of these, perhaps, 
is the feeling of those who live outside New England, New 
York and the rest of the original Colonies for the furniture 
that. went westward with the pioneers. In the ox wagons 
that lumbered over the Alleghanies or on the decks of 
wood-burning steamers going down the Ohio River were 
prized walnut chairs and mahogany bureaus that we today 
call Victorian. And in the prairie schooners and the gold- 
rush ships that went around the Horn were pieces of furni- 
ture that today are revered almost as much as are pieces 
that came over in the Mayflower. Later, as the farms and 
mines made their owners rich, Victorian furniture from the 
East occupied the parlors of that day. And now it is in the 
Middle West and on the Pacific Coast that the greatest de- 
mand for this mid-nineteenth century furniture exists. 

- Some pieces are more popular than are others. There is 
the whatnot, recalled from oblivion by the need for a place 
to display one’s Bennington pottery or Sandwich glass. Ec- 
centricities of design may appeal to us as amusing when 
the whatnot is the only Victorian piece in a room. Tall 
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models of four or five shelves fit into a corner compactly, 
taking up little space. | 

Fancy chairs, inspired by lacquered and inlaid originals 
of the eighteenth century, are found in the early years of 
the Victorian era, taking on in their ornamentation the 
realism characteristic of that day. In this group is the black 
enameled furniture decorated with gilded designs and 
mother-of-pearl. Upholstered with silk damask, chairs of 
this type, following French examples, have slender curved 
legs, rounded backs and flat splats in fantastic forms. 
Papier-maché furnishings often decorated in this style are — 
distinctly Victorian. Not only chairs, but also small stands 
for tea kettles, known as tea poys, were made in this sub- 
stitute for wood. : 

Discoverable in antique shops are also examples of trays 
of papier-maché, their surfaces ornamented in japanned de- 
sign. Some have an Oriental motif—in eighteenth century 
lacquered furniture it was kept fairly close to an Eastern 
effect—modified in this eclectic Victorian age by borders of 
Occidental leaf and flower forms. Other trays have typical 
Victorian scenes of romantic rusticity depicted in their cen- 
tres, with a wide border of rococo scrolls and flowers. 

In some drawing-room pieces one finds what most 
people vision when they speak of Victorian furniture. 
Curved furniture frames of rosewood or black walnut, with 

a bit of carving on the back of the chair or sofa, and short, 
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stout cabriole legs are characteristic. ‘Today one finds these 
pieces perhaps with the traditional horsehair upholstery en- 
livened by decorations in petit point or Berlin wool work, | 
or the original effect may be camouflaged by coverings in 
today’s latest mode of brightly hued fabrics. A chair or 
a sofa treated in this later style gives to a room a note 
achieved by no other kind of furniture—as if great-grand- 
mother had appeared at a tea with her long and volumi- 
nous skirts made up in the latest silks. 

The earliest pieces of the Victorian era are, from the 
standpoint of design, most satisfactory. These include the 
pedestal tables and bureaus with broad surfaces of plain 
mahogany or walnut; shaving mirrors with heavy side sup- | 
ports and a drawer below; looking glasses with wide plain 
frames and oval picture frames similar in style; washstands 
with two side racks for towels and the accompanying china 
pitcher and bowl—all these now appear in homes and an- 
tique shops. Glass kerosene lamps are so popular that re- 
productions are turned out simulating the ornate glass and 
china of the days before the electric light. 

It is hard to give dates regarding a furniture period, but 
one might date the Victorian age from the ending of the 
Empire period in America, about 1830, up to the last quar- 
ter of the century. In the first part of this period, which 
yielded most of the furnishings of the period in demand 
today, are visible the influences of the dying Empire style, 
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as seen in the bureaus with heavy columns and plain ex- 
panse of veneered surfaces. Then there were echoes of the 
floriated forms of Renaissance carvings on the square pianos 
and the woodwork of sofas, chairs and whatnots. The 
Gothic forms tried by Chippendale and encouraged by 
Horace Walpole in the previous century reappear in the 
chairs with pointed tops and the American-made shelf 
clocks. 

Victorian furniture comprises many types, but all show 
the result of an age so much interested in the new ideas 
of industrial progress that little time was given to serious 
study of furniture design. 


FRENCH PROVINCIAL FURNITURE 


INTEREST in the more unsophisticated designs of furniture 
is not confined to the maple and pine furniture of Colonial 
farmhouses. Furnishings of the simple homes of other lands 
and times come in for their share of attention. In the chairs 
and tables and wardrobes of the country districts of France 
many persons are discovering a simple charm and quaint- 
ness that are absent from the more highly ornate styles 
made famous by the French court. 

This interesting rural furniture was known a little while 
ago only to those who, loitering in the French countryside, 
brought home a chair or chest and gloried in their artistic 
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insight. Today these bits of simple cabinetwork are being 
sought by discerning home makers for the adornment of 
living room, dining room and bedchamber. Perhaps you 
have heard of French country furniture as provincial furni- 
ture, or peasant or rustic furniture, or by the names of the 
districts whence it comes, such as Provence or Normandy or 
Brittany. 

French provincial furniture is distinguished from the ex- 
amples of the great furniture periods that received their 
names from the French rulers of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries either by a decided simplification of orna- 
ment and line or by a local design. 

The differences in the first type were dictated by the 
simple tastes and purses of those who depended upon local 
cabinetmakers to supply their furniture needs. The wealthy 
landowner of modest means and the merchant could not 
go to Paris for their chairs and stables; yet the fashion of 
the times would be reflected on a modest scale in their 
household furnishings. | 

Others desiring new pieces for the home might be more 
independent of Parisian dictates and have their furniture 
constructed according to some local style. This was doubt- 
less true of the wealthier peasants, who would be more 
attached to the ways of their ancestral countryside than 
would dwellers in the towns. In districts such as Provence 
the furniture patterns followed generally by the bourgeois 
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and the peasants show little of the influence of the great 
petiods of decoration we know as French. 

Many of the chairs and sofas that follow in a simple 
manner the periods of Louis XV, Louis XVI or Directoire 
are found today, their once beautifully finished wood sut- 
faces covered with paint—silent witness to an owner's 
effort to change the appearance of his furniture with the 
fashion. One may remove this color and have the furniture 
once more in its beauty of walnut, cherry, peach, pear or 
applewood; or one may leave the piece just as it is and 
enjoy its ancient picturesqueness. 

Unpainted chairs of distinctly local design are found 
in many charming patterns. Some have simple wooden backs 
with perhaps a plaque of pierced carving set between the 
splats. Sometimes such plaques are painted with little 
scenes; or perhaps the top rail of the chair carries an almost 
primitively carved design or stars deeply cut and inter- 
-spersed with conventionalized tree forms carved in bas- 
relief. Rush seats are also common, and sometimes are 
incongruously found on a chair whose Parisian lines suggest 
that a silk upholstered seat might once have adorned it. 

Out of this wide variety of forms, the American house- 
holder of today has a choice ranging from a primitive 
effect for a dining room of simple chairs of some delicate 
toned fruit-wood to a much more elaborate bedroom en- 
semble, naively reminiscent, in line and gilt and color, of 
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a Parisian home. Old stuffs, such as the hand-blocked 
glazed chintzes of the period, may be found to supplant 
the tattered ancient fabrics on chair, sofa or chaise longue. 
Or one of the quilted petticoats of brightly printed cotton 
from Normandy or Brittany may be used with beautiful 
effect. 


VENETIAN FURNITURE 


WHETHER used to add new interest and color to a foyer, 
to furnish completely a bedchamber or to grace a breakfast 
room, furniture known as Venetian is achieving a wide 
recognition. These brightly painted pieces, in ornate shapes 
and decorated with floral motifs, Renaissance scroll designs, 
plaques with groups of classic gods or lordly ladies and 
their gallants, and Chinoiseries, seem to fit particularly well 
into the modern interior. re 

One reason for the popularity of this type of furniture 
is its variety of forms, uses and schemes of decoration. 
Also Venetian furniture inclines toward the smaller and 
more intimate pieces that so easily fit in with the other 
furnishings of the room, and are so adaptable to the cir- 
cumscribed areas of many modern homes. This style, while 
typically Italian, mingles in a congenial manner with 
Spanish furnishings and with painted furniture of France 
and England. The spirit of its decoration and the useful- 
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ness of its forms have also inspired some desks, cabinets 
and chairs by American designers that carry out in modern 

adaptations the quaint originalities and fantasies so often 
~ found in examples of this period. 

While Venetian furniture derived from the rococo ex- 
amples of Louis XV forms, it was not a direct copy but 
apparently grew out of the demand of the frivolous life of 
the time, which asked for color, gayety, above all for 
novelty. Not only in the French styles and the native Italian 
precedents, but also in divergent sources, such as the Eng- 
lish Queen Anne and the Spanish baroque styles, was in- 
spiration sought. 

In some of the armchairs and side chairs the English 
influence is very obvious. Chair backs with rounded corners, 
a centre splat fantastically shaped, and cabriole legs with 
a curved stretcher suggest the chairs in walnut which we 
know as Queen Anne. But in the hands of the Venetian 
artisan the staid, dark-hued walnut was transformed by 
brilliant lacquer into vermilion or into the deep, rich green 
that is so characteristic of this furniture that it has become 
known as ‘Venetian green.” | 

Cheerful floral motifs decorated the backs and other 
portions of the chair, and the carved parts, such as a shell 
motif on the top of the back, were richly gilded. This type 
is being reproduced today with all its original gayety, and 
in a foyer or as an addition to a bedroom it offers an in- 
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teresting foil to darker-hued arfd more sombrely designed 
pieces. 

The age out of which these ornate and almost playful 
examples of furniture craft emerged was, as William M. 
Odom so graphically discloses in his book, ‘‘Italian Furni- 
ture,” a period of frivolity and careless living. Clothed 
in gay silks, men and women idled through the day and 
night with balls and masques, garden parties, festivals, 
theatres, pageants and private theatricals in magnificent 
palaces. The great Venetian society was in its decadence, 
and even science and art became polite accomplishments 
rather than serious efforts. 

Venetian furniture reflects all this blithe life which, 
in spite of its shallowness, possessed distinction and a light 
kind of artistry. The name Venetian that has been bestowed 
on the furnishings stamped with the frivolous touch of the 
eighteenth century in Venice, covers almost every type of | 
decorative article used in a house of that period. In mirrors 
the extravagances of Chippendale are toned down to less 
fantastic forms although the mirrors are still highly ornate 
and especially characterized by the use of rich color and 
gilt. Commodes, richly decorated on the front and with © 
pink or black and gold marble tops and marbleized bases, 
are also characteristic pieces. | 

It was from this decorative art that Angelica Kauffmann 
and her countrymen derived their inspiration for the deco- 
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tations on the painted furniture that Adam developed to 
such a high degree of art in England near the close of the 
eighteenth century. But the Venetian type of decoration 
with similar motives of classical gods and goddesses, cupids 
and decorative scrolls and flower sprays is a less formal 
thing, revealing a more nonchalant spirit. Their designs in 
imitation of Chinese decoration, for example, are far re- 
moved from real Oriental art. Venetian designers, with a 
delightful carelessness, adapted what they liked from 
French and English decorations in this style and added their 
own inimitable touch. 

In spite of the frivolous background of Venetian art a 
century or two ago, these cabinets, chairs, tables, mirrors 
and other forms fit into American homes with remarkable 
ease. Particularly effective as occasional pieces when com- 
bined with French or English furniture of the same century, 
they also make charming decorative ensembles for a bed- 
chamber, or in a foyer may successfully form a complete 
setting. In a formal drawing room a piece of Venetian 
furniture holds its own with any decorative cabinet work, 
for even the less seriously executed pieces possess an air 
of individuality. 

For those who prefer new pieces, with painted surfaces 
undulled by age, many interesting forms are to be found. 
Here, for example, are a chest of drawers with a curved 
bombé front, a commode with curiously curved sides, or a 
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cabinet with a complicated front of curves and straight 
lines and a marble top, with elaborate cornice and pilasters. 
The simple, straightforward forms of mahogany or walnut 
furniture of Georgian English or Colonial American tra- 
ditions are replaced by the fantasies of form that reached 
their height in the days of Louis XV. 


LOUIS XVI FURNITURE 


A GREAT many authentic antique specimens of Louis XVI 
furniture have come over from France. Intelligently com- 
bined with other French styles or with eighteenth century 
English or Italian examples, this furniture made during the 
reign of the last of the great Louises is becoming a more 
integral part of our interiors. | 

The smaller scale of Louis XVI pieces, when compared 
with those of other periods (including our own “over-— 
stuffed” style), permits an effect of sophisticated elegance 
even in small rooms. Provincial furniture of this style pro- _ 
vides, in a simpler mode, many of the characteristic features 
of the period. | 

Thanks to the increased skill ae our own craftsmen, 
reproductions made in this country are becoming note- 
worthy too. Allowed the time to do a good piece of work 
and given the proper encouragement, the American furni- 


ture maker can produce cabinet work that will compare 
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favorably with the product of the ebonists of the eighteenth 
century. One must remember, however, that a sofa or a 
cabinet made by Riesener, the great designer of the time 
of Louis XVI, was even in those days, when labor was less 
costly, an expensive thing. Today a piece of furniture 
made with the same care is equally costly and should not 
be compared, as regards price, with a more hastily made 
bit of cabinet work. 

One reason why the furniture of the great French Court 
will associate so readily with, for example, pieces of Adam 
or Sheraton design, is the similarity that all pieces of Euro- 
pean furniture of about the same period of the eighteenth 
century had to each other. The straight leg, round and 
fluted, or square—a distinguishing characteristic of the 
English chairs, tables and sofas of this time—is also, in a 
general way, a feature of Louis XVI furniture. This 
straightness of leg is not the only distinguishing mark by 
which one may tell a Louis XVI chair from one designated 
Louis XV, but it is the most obvious one. 

Ornament is a distinguishing detail, and in the Louis 
XVI style one finds the acanthus leaf—in the previous 
period given forms of luxurious abandon—symmetrically 
and sedately placed. Characteristic of this time are garlands 
and ribbons and the extensive use of Greek architectural 
detail, such as the scroll and frets, which, reduced to 
minute forms, decorate the woodwork of chair and sofas. 
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Even on the magnificent commodeés and cabinets, with their 
wealth of ormolu and porcelain ornament, the decorations 
are generally in exquisite scale. 

Although the best examples of furniture in Louis XVI 
style were made during the reign of that monarch, the 
beginnings of the style appeared years before he ascended 
the throne. Students of furniture cannot hope to keep styles 
securely shut up between definite sets of dates. 

Of the furniture being used today the small occasional 
table, of which a great variety was produced in the days 
of Marie Antoinette, is much sought. One may have a 
Louis XVI table in oval, round, square or rectangular form, 
the latter shape being most frequently found. Some of the 
tables when reproduced are made lower in height than 
wete the originals. They make charming coffee tables. 

_ An interesting feature of many of the tables is the 
low railing of brass placed around the top edge. In the 
circular ones this extends completely around, like the 
wooden edge on our piecrust tables. On the rectangular 
table the railing was placed on three sides, with the front 
open. As in all the small tables of that time in England as 
well as France, the top was an opportunity for the cabinet 
maker to display his skill in marquetry work. Marble in 
colors and mosaic work were also employed for the tops. 

The armchair with back and sides making a graceful 

curve, now often known as a “tub chair,” is a Louis XVI 
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type quite popular today. It is one of the most comfortable 
of the chairs that have come down to us from a period that 
did not place comfort first. Chairs with square backs and 
seats, made by Jacob, one of the important designers of 
the time, may also be chosen by modern decorators. These 
forms meet a present-day tendency toward the use of 
straight lines in furniture. For this reason a Louis XVI 
sofa whose long, rectangular lines are slightly foiled by 
the graceful outward curving ends is also in demand. 

A modern touch—which, however, does not destroy any 
of the beauty of the fine cabinet work of the past—is the — 
use of chintzes and cretonnes in upholstery instead of the 
heavier fabrics of the Louis XVI period. Simpler chair 
forms, including the provincial Louis XVI furniture, are 
given an air of country simplicity by upholstering them in 
glazed chintzes of quaint design with old-fashioned 
flounces. The fine bedsteads of the period, which had head- 
board and footboard upholstered in damask, brocade or 
tapestry, may now be enlivened with toile de Jouy. 

Although the less elaborately decorated pieces of cabi- 
net work of the Louis XVI period are generally sought 
today, examples in which rich woods are combined with 
plaques of Wedgwood or Sévres pottery wate or with 
painted panels of mythological subjects are also available. 
Ornaments of repoussé work—hammered sheet metal—and 
ormolu decoration, those bits of bronze molded and hand 
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chased which in the later Empire period degenerated to 
such depths, were other forms of enrichment of the furni- 
ture of Louis XVI. 


DIRECTOIRE FURNITURE 


Or the several types of French furniture that appeal to 
Americans, those of the Directoite period, including French 
provincial types, are receiving an especially appreciative 
welcome. In these more simply decorated pieces house- 
holders are recognizing a delightfully intimate quality 
which, along with their generally small scale of construc- 
tion, enables them to fit readily into the more or less 
limited room in city apartments and small country houses. 

These delightful armchairs, sidechairs, sofas and in- 
cidental tables in the French style of the late eighteenth — 
century and early nineteenth century are in their comfort, 
attractiveness of line and simplicity of ornament, overcom-— 
ing the impression of unsuitability to American domestic 
conditions received from the heavily ornate examples of 
the rococo tendencies of the Louis XV period. Much of 
this feeling was due to the unfortunate selection in the past 
of palace pieces for modest American homes, and also to 
a misunderstanding of museum displays in which, for his- — 
toric purposes, were exhibited sumptuous pieces that had 
been made for royalty. Even examples of types that the 
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French themselves called rococo were occasionally brought 
into American homes, although the French had already 
turned (in the 1780’s and 1790’s) to articles of more 
austere grace. 

Furniture of the Directoire period easily becomes at 
home in almost any assemblage of well-designed pieces. One 
finds Directoire chairs and sofas adding to the attractive- 
ness of an ensemble in which may be William and Mary 
pieces, Chippendale mirrors or Flemish and Italian cabinets. 
The small scale and, in some pieces, the artistic daintiness 
of the design have made them a traditional fashion for 
women’s bedrooms where an effect of light elegance, only 
obtainable through French furniture, is desired. This epoch 
of French decoration also supplies foyers today—even when 
the ensemble effect is more modern than old—with a con- 
sole table bearing a richly grained marble top, straight- 
fluted legs and perhaps a mirror of the period over it. 

In selecting the simpler models of certain French 
periods, related in time and spirit to the colonizing of 
Louisiana, we ate in line with the American tradition for 
simplicity in furniture which was shown in simple Colonial 
times in New England and New York in the use of less 
ornate forms of English cabinet work. Something of this 
feeling no doubt stirred the demand for French. country 
furniture made around the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and it has recently heightened interest in the revival 
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of French furniture imported into or made in Louisiana one 
hundred years ago or so. 

Pieces of French rural furniture in the Directoire style, 
which have been coming into this country in increasing 
numbers, were, like other provincial furniture inspired by 
the fashion in Paris at the time, modified by local village 
tastes and traditions. A chair or sofa in this style in the 
living room or bedchamber gives interesting variety to the 
furnishings. Especially are pieces of this French farm and 
village furniture being used in sun rooms, where, with 
cushions often made of quilted skirts of Normandy peasant 
women or French chintz in bright reds or yellows dotted 
with floral sprays, they contribute quaintness. With early 
New England furniture the French peasant pieces go very 
harmoniously. : 

Of course the typical upholstery for the Paris styles is — 
the striped weave characteristic of Louis XVI and the 
Directoire times. But there is also a variety of coverings 
in tapestry and needlework which provides the householder 
with opportunity to make the most out of these items. 
Moreover, one may use the wood in its natural walnut tone, 
painted or lacquered. In the cheerful pastel hues the painted 
furniture faintly suggests without offending simple tastes 
the more elaborate of the great French styles. 

That. time in French history known as the Directoire 
lasted really only from 1795 to 1799. But the term Direc- 
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toire, when applied to decoration, is often rather flexibly 
extended to cover the period up to the definite Empire style 
of Napoleon of some five years later. Toward the end of 
the reign of Louis XVI the Greek and Roman classic feel- 
ing took a strong hold of French craftsmen, and in the 
Directoire period we have examples of the most beautiful 
specimens of classic design that any epoch of French deco- 
tative art can show. Mme. Recamier and David, the artist, 
both had considerable influence on the art of the day, the 
one in her appreciation of this return to antiquity and the 
other in actual designing. 

_In spite of the period names given to the different 
changes of styles in French decorative art, it is not easy 
to tell just where one fashion leaves off and another begins. 
The change of feeling toward the lines and motives seen in 
the most characteristic Directoire furniture really began in 
the period of Louis XVI—two teigns after the founding 
of Louisiana. In its turn the Directoite characteristics 
merge into those of the early Empire. In addition to the 
refinement of line and the use of ornamental details of 
Greek and Roman inspiration characteristic of Directoire 
furniture, there is a beautiful curve that is incorporated in 
various ways. One finds, for example, the graceful line of 
the upper part of a sofa, the back curving around on both 
ends so that there is a beautiful undulating line along the 
top of the back and sides. Some chairs show another form 
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of the curved line in the backs. And there are the small 
tables with their tapeting legs incorporating a curve that is 
full of grace. 

With the growing importance of suiting the size of the 
furniture to the room, the fineness of form and the delicacy 
of scale of Directoire furniture are making it more and 
more popular among those who have a feeling for subtlety 
of form. Furniture of this type is so individual that it be- 
longs in the class of cabinet work which people either like 
or do not like, and will doubtless long retain its charm as 
well as its aloofness among the many varieties of furniture 
making up our homes. 

In use, a Directoire chair or table may have its indi- 
viduality and beauty emphasized by an accessory such as 
a pewter stand lamp with a shade of painted téle, known 
as a bouillote. This, originally equipped for two or three 
candles, now may be had wired for electricity. An old 
French engraving in a suitable frame, or a mirror of the 
period of the Louisiana Purchase, are also accessories that 
may be used to aid the piece of furniture in holding its 
own among diverse types of cabinet work. 


EMPIRE FURNITURE 


Ir is the strange fortune of the style of furniture known 
as Empire to be more widely loved in its modifications than 
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in its purest form. French provincial furniture in this style, 
as well as the Italian Empire examples and those American- 
ized adaptations with which Duncan Phyfe had so much 
to do, are today being sought for by discerning home deco- 
tators. But not all Empire examples meet with the approval 
of discriminating searchers. Critical evaluation, with which 
this artistically troublesome style has to be approached, ac- 
cepts only those types that incorporate the maximum of 
beauty and the minimum of heaviness or grandiose ornate- 
ness. 

Of all the great furniture styles, Empire has had the 
disadvantage of being at best only a successful artificial 
mode; it did not grow naturally out of the immediate past 
nor, as Charles Over Cornelius has remarked in his book, 
“Early American Furniture,’ was it one in which the forms 
of a former age were handled with imagination. The earlier 
examples are the least open to criticism from an artistic 
standpoint, for these still retain something of the restraint 
that all good designs should possess. 

Today Empire furniture from French countty districts, 
less formal than the purer style made in Paris, is finding 
its way to America. These tables, chairs, sofas and some- 
times beds reflect the general lines of the great style, in- 
clining more, however, to the simpler forms and more inti- 
mate sizes familiar to us in the Directoire types into which 
these provincial pieces often merge. : 
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The ormolu ornamentation on these examples of French 
country furniture is less elaborate and as a result relieves 
the piece of the air of ostentatious display so much a patt 
of the typical Empire style, Chairs, especially, made by 
countryside cabinetmakers in France in the days when Na- 
poleon was marching his troops under the Arc de Tri- 
omphe, have a country simplicity that is still found charm- 
ing in American homes, while incorporating enough of the 
traditional Empire style to recall in an interesting manner 
those great days of France. 

In Italy in the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
similar modifications of the French influence were going 
on, and today one may buy, either in authentic originals or 
in accurate reproductions, chairs and tables and sideboards 
that reveal the classic motifs upon which Percier and Fon- 
taine, Napoleon’s two great designers, based their much > 
more elaborate creations. 

The period of the best American Empire furniture was, 
roughly, the first quarter of the century. The break with 
English styles occasioned in America by the Revolution was 
never completely repaired, so that with the War of 1812 and 
Lafayette’s visit to this country in 1814 French fashions in 
household furnishings completely superseded English types 
among the social arbiters of fashion of those days. 

The cabinetmaker who is most closely associated with 
this furniture of Napoleon is that early New Yorker, Dun- 
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can Phyfe. Compared with his best work done under the 
Sheraton influence, his excursions into a somewhat alien 
style are not always successful. This is indubitably true of 
pieces produced by him after 1820 or 1825. From that time 
on his chairs, tables and sofas in the Empire style partake 
of the general decadence of taste found in all the arts of 
the time. 

The sofas of Duncan Phyfe were perhaps the best of 
the pieces in the Empire fashion that he made for wealthy 
New Yorkers and for patrons who lived in Philadelphia 
and Boston. In spite of the heaviness of detail of some 
of the examples from his workshop and the workshops 
of his contemporaries, one may sometimes discover a de- 
lightful use of the curved line. In the best work of this 
eatly Empire period the restraining note of Sheraton is seen. 
_ Characteristic of this time were the chairs with straight 
front legs and with the back and rear legs formed in a 
subtle and continuous curve. Motifs such as the harp are 
found on chair backs and also in the pedestals of tables, 
which, combined with the bronze feet of table legs and 
drawer handles and with a restrained use of the ormolu 
ornament, are characteristic of the best of American Empire 
style. : ay 

Typical pieces of American Empire furniture were the 
beds—modeled on Napoleon’s famous bed—which show 
a broad side with a graceful concave curve connecting the 
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two curtved-end pieces. Made in mahogany, as was most of 
the furniture of this time, and decorated with ormolu orna- 
ment in the form of a rosette or a garland, bedsteads of 
this type were in use during the first three decades of the 
nineteenth century. Beds with headboards and footboards, 
the posts liberally carved, were also characteristic Empire 
forms. In the early part of the period some four-posters are 
found, the heavy ornate carving of the mahogany designat- 
ing them at once as of this ornate period. 

In the types of pure Empire being reproduced today— 
still useful for the room of extreme formality and elegance 
—small circular metal tripod stands with marble tops, slen- 
der legs and delicately chased bronze ornaments are de- 
signed with such art that the prejudice aroused by the too 
ornate examples of the style is overcome. The beautiful 
amboyna wood, a mottled wood in rich tones of brown, © 
much used today in very fine furniture, is combined in an 
Empire table with the traditional marble top, supported by 
bronze caryatids and with delicately engraved ornaments of 
Cupids and wreaths on the sides of the table. Such furniture 
cannot be used indiscriminately. By careful placing, an 
occasional piece may contribute a particularly rich note to 
a dignified drawing room or entrance hall. 

To use Empire furniture, whether a slender marble- 
topped tripod table or a Duncan Phyfe rendition of the 
Empire style or the French provincial or the Italian modifi- 
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cation, one must exetcise a degree of selectiveness made 
urgent by few other pieces of furniture. Furniture in the 
Empire style may, however, be successfully combined with 
furniture of other periods, where the tendency toward 
heaviness and ornateness in the Empire examples is offset 
by their air of sophisticated elegance or where, in the sim- 
plest forms, their severe lines and heaviness take on a 
quaint note of antiquarian interest among more successfully 
designed furniture. 


ITALIAN AND SPANISH PEASANT FURNITURE 


PEASANT furniture from Italy, Spain and Portugal is being 
used increasingly in sun rooms and living rooms. Simply 
made and gayly painted, these chairs, settees, tables and 
stools supply in their ndive decorations a light note of color 
often lacking in our own furniture. There is, moreover, a 
variety of form and ornamentation from which to select; 
national characteristics make for differences, and then varia- 
tions are evident in the products from such districts as 
Sicily, Tuscany and Venetia in Italy. 

The decoration of this peasant furniture is always car- 
tied out simply, in that free-hand style found on all folk 
ctaft, and with the use of the primary colors and of green 
and white, so characteristic of primitive art. Chairs may be 
obtained so decorated that they may easily be fitted into a 
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room scheme. In some of the peasant districts not only are 
the chairs and tables brightly decorated, but the woodwork 
of the houses and the country carts as well show the same 
type of ornamentation. The Sicilian carts, for example, with 
their polychrome ornamentation and spangled harness for 
the mule, look like toys to our northern eyes. 

Some of the chairs follow distinctly country models. The 
heavy, square, chipped chairs, for instance, utilize the nat- 
ural curve of a timber for the back pieces and legs. On the 
broad surfaces of this type of chair are painted trailing 
vines with flowers in red and orange. The pine wood is 
roughly shaped with hand tools and the chairs have woven 
seats of rushes. | 

Other peasant chairs show that they have been copied 
from furniture forms with which we ate more familiar. 
Such is a Spanish chair in black and gold with a small pic- 
torial panel at the back. The upright spindles or arches of © 
the back recall the more ornate type in harder wood which 
graced the palaces of Granada or Seville. Then there is a 
three splat back chair from the north of Italy, in red with 
blue and yellow floral decorations; and there is a Sicilian 
armchair with the edges of the cross slats and square back 
_ supports chipped in a decorative manner. In this type of 
chair each chipped place is touched with color. 

Very light weight chairs made of slender pieces of 
wood come from the valley of Valeémbrosa near Florence. 
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Incorporated in their backs are several square upright slats. 
Another type from Northern Italy has the broad cross 
pieces of the back cut along one edge in curious curves. 
These slight attempts to break the straight lines of the 
wood are always done in a very crude manner, often with 
a hand knife. 

- On some chairs a simple type of turning is employed. 
Bulb forms, alternating with the square of the unturned 
wood and the long vase shape familiar in Colonial furni- 
ture, are used with the sections touched in different colors. 

For an effect of extreme simplicity, undecorated chairs 
are often used, the tone of the wood being allowed to mel- 
low with time. These unpainted chairs are sometimes 
bought and painted in solid color to provide an exotic note 
for an interior. 

Settees for two or three persons are found in all styles. 
Besides long backs of wooden slats and splats, there are 
the types in which the back is made up of two or three 
chair backs, as was the style of early American settees, the 
more elaborate having floral and shell decorations enclosed 
with incised lines. Another type of settee has the entire 
back in woven tush, like the seat. Generally the settees 
have arms, but some styles are made with curved backs and 
without arms. 

Low stools with rush tops and simple wall brackets re- 
call the gay interior of a peasant’s home. They are orna- 
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mented in geometrical or bright flower designs. Rush 
topped tables of peculiar design suggest Oriental cabinet 
work in the two slender stretchers placed just below the 
top of the table. While Venice was in contact with the 
Orient during the Renaissance, this design may well have 
been copied from the East. 

Most of this Italian peasant furniture is obtainable also 
in small sizes for children. These half size chairs and settees 
are stutdily constructed and able to stand a great deal of 
rough usage. Their cheerful air pleases children and gives 
a touch of gayety to a nursery. They are generally decorated 
in the same style as ate the larger pieces, but a few have 
on the broad splats of the back pictures of rustic landscapes 
or romantic battle scenes with armored knights. 

On the chairs and settees of Italian peasant work are 
found many interesting varieties of rush weaving, one of 
the oldest forms of early crafts. In time the light hue of 
the new rush takes on the brown tone of old wood. Some- 
times decorators like to add a bright cushion. : 

This Italian peasant furniture is still made by hand in 
small country hamlets that have to be hunted out by enetr- 
getic buyers. The recent demand in this country has re- 
vived a slowly dying craft in more than one village; for 
the Italian country folk often prefer furniture made by 
machinery, in the modern style, to their own ancient hand 
products. 
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SPANISH CHAIRS 


THE wider and more intelligent interest in interior decora- 
tion has caused furniture designers to delve into the past 
and bring forth forms of furniture and examples of the 
use of brilliant colors with which heretofore only the con- 
noisseur was familiar. The results of this movement are to 
be observed in the chairs of Spanish design now being made. 
In the past the kind of chair which was appropriate for a 
Spanish interior often reflected the dull though beautiful 
effect of highly tooled but dark leather upholstery. Or 
if colored leather was used it had the rich sombreness 
that age achieves. And fabric-upholstered chairs of Spanish 
style confined themselves mainly to the dark, rich tones that 
time gives to brocades and velvets. 

While old chairs are still sought by those who like the 
antique, and even new chairs are upholstered with old 
leather and velvets, many of the reproductions now being 
made reflect in their rich hues the gorgeousness which many 
a faded example of Spanish chair once had when it was 
made for a grandee two or three hundred years ago. 

One of the newest forms thus resurrected is the chair 
of the eighteenth century, when the French influence was 
beginning to be felt in the Spanish arts. These graceful 
side chairs carry curving cabriole front legs with straight 
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back legs and have a back consisting of a curved top with 
a central pierced splat and two slender side supports. Also 
Spanish, although not so well known as some other Spanish 
furniture, is the lacquer, which in red with gilt stripes cov- 
ers the wood of these chairs. These lacquered chairs achieve 
a gay and southern air by means of a striped mohair or a 
tapestry cover on the seat. 

In that comprehensive book, “Spanish Interiors and Fur- 
niture,” by Arthur Byne and Mildred Stapley, mention is 
made of red and green lacquered furniture which in the 
seventeenth century was developed in Catalonia and Anda- 
lusia. Other types more elaborate than those just recently 
reproduced were made, and doubtless before long some 
enterprising furniture maker will resurrect them to add to 
the brightness of our interiors. 3 

Of the more orthodox styles of Spanish chairs there are 
now to be had those with rectangular lines and embossed ~ 
leather backs and seats. Ornamented with brass and iron 
nail heads, the tooled leather is in bright reds, greens and 
blues, with traditional touches of gold or silver. These 
chairs of tooled leather or of velvet and brocades re-create 
much of the effect of some of the ancient examples before 
time had toned down the color. 

But the most brilliant effects are achieved by upholstery 
in old Spanish designs which may be used instead of leather 
in many varieties of chairs. Stripes and crossbats in con- 
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trasting effects as well as bright hues in cut velvet make 
these sidechairs and armchairs of walnut—the typical Span- 
ish wood in furniture—objects of beauty, and they are also 
comfortable. | 

Everyone, however, does not want vivid new upholstery 
or tooled leather on his Spanish chairs. So one may buy 
old pieces of silver or gold cloth with designs of velvet 
appliqued upon them. These precious pieces came down 
from old bits of fabric such as altar decorations and wall 
hangings. There are also modern weaves that simulate even 
the worn places in an antique piece of velvet. 

VePhe tall backed chair of carved walnut, similar to the 
Charles II chair but yet distinctly Spanish, is still a popular 
form. These slender chairs with bright seat pads are always 
decorative adjuncts to a dining room; in a hall they give 
a not too somber “ancestral air.” Another type of chair that 
depends for its effect upon the carving of the wood, and 
not on either fabric or leather, is the reproduction of an 
eatly Spanish piece in whose carved spindles and turned 
legs the work of Moorish craftmen is evident. These early 
carved pieces, together with some peasant chairs decorated 
with flowers and scenes on the backs, are suited to rooms 
that have sought craftmanship in their furnishings. 

Even the famous Savonarola or Dante chair, which in 
spite of its name was originally an important piece of 
Moorish furniture, is now being displayed, brightly uphol- 
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stered, with geometrical designs totiched with red and green 
color on its curved arms and legs. 


SPANISH TABLES 


THERE is always a picturesque quality about a Spanish 
table, whether it is a big walnut piece with two carved 
pedestals, a lighter type with supports cut in fantastic sil- 
houettes suggesting a lyre, a Spanish version of the gateleg 
and butterfly tables, or one of many styles with slender legs 
of many ornamental turnings and graceful iron stretchers 
of Mudéjar art. Spanish tables harmonize with furnishings 
of Italian descent, while less ornate types may even have 
a decorative kinship with early American ot French provin- 
cial pieces. Tables from Spain may be successfully used in 
almost any interior where a gay or picturesque touch is © 
needed. | 

It is this wealth of forms and sizes of Spanish tables 
that aids in fitting them, in either original pieces or repro- 
ductions, for many uses in the modern American homes. 
For the dining room there are long tables with heavy, 
round, turned legs connected with a central stretcher. These 
tables often have drawers on the sides, decorated with de- 
signs in the simple carving characteristic of Spanish furni- 
ture of the sixteenth century. The tops are of thick wood 
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and in some cases the single planks making up the top are 
remarkably wide. A notable point in the design of these 
tables is the long overhang of the top at either end. 

A more ornate type of Spanish table is one with pedestal — 
ends and a heavy central stretcher upholding three or four 
additional supports of turned wood. These tables of the 
seventeenth century have their elaborately carved end ped- 
estals made up of a central support of a turned and carved 
post, with heavy scroll-shaped pieces flanking it on either 
side. Many of the tables have extension leaves which, when 
not in use, fit in below the table top, as in English types 
of the Jacobean period. : 

In the pedestal type of table there are also varieties in 
which the end pieces are cut out of a single heavy plank, 
making a pedestal with an outline of curves and indenta- 
tions of fantastic form. These are early tables and were 
‘used in the times when benches along each side were em- 
ployed instead of chairs. The most primitive type, which 
persisted in the country farmhouses long after the adoption 
of other styles in the cities, is a simple trestle table, braced 
with one centre and two diagonal stretches of wood. 

One of the most interesting of the many types of Span- 
ish tables, and popular in reproductions today, is the table 
with the end supports that in shape roughly suggest a lyre. 
These supports are splayed or spread outward as in many 
early varieties and are also inclined outward from the ends, 
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thus making a table difficult to wpset in spite of its com- 
parative narrowness. 

In the original pieces the forms of these end supports 
take on a strange perversity of curves, sometimes pierced 
with narrow openings suggestive of Chippendale’s fret- 
work. Stretchers of iron are always found on this type of 
table. Color and touches of carving further suggest their 
Moorish origin. 

Tables with slender legs, straight or splayed, and either 
carved in the form of a twisted spiral or turned in a suc- 
cession of deeply cut spool-like forms, are another charac- 
teristically Spanish type being reproduced today in adapted 
form. Legs of these types are often found on small tables 
and on stands employed to hold the varguefio or Spanish | 
desk. They always have the stretchers of slender iron rods, 
which on originals display an endless variety of graceful 3 
and interesting forms. 

Although Spanish homes of an earlier day were not 
noted for their comfort, they had small tables which, lower 
in height than the others, become today in antiques or in 
modern reproductions most serviceable coffee tables. These 
are found in many styles and are beautiful bits of house- 
hold furnishings, with their slender legs and curving iron 
stretchers. 

The gateleg table, familiar to us in English or American 
forms, is also found in Spain in heavier styles. What con- 
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nection there is between these two seventeenth centuty 
forms of the two countries would be a nice bit of research 
for an inquiring antiquarian. There is also a variety of 
butterfly table, with pedestal ends in vase-like silhouette, 
which may be obtained in reproductions that are delight- 
fully “early” in appearance. 

Important in the design of many Spanish tables are the 
iron stretchers, which are a distinctly Iberian contribution 
to table construction. In old examples these iron bars un- 
hook, permitting the legs to be taken off for transportation. 
This early furniture in Spain, like that of other countries 
in the Middle Ages, was part of the personal household 
equipment that a Spanish grandee took with him whenever 
he moved from one stronghold to another under the exi- 
gencies of a warlike and unsettled age. 

In some of the tables being reproduced by makers of 
fine furniture the more picturesque Spanish types seem to 
be selected. These are almost all directly traceable to the 
Moorish influence in Spanish furniture, which, up to the 
seventeenth century and even later, gave that air to Spanish 
art that we today find so exotic. The fantasies of form and 
color characteristic of these Mudéjar products make them 
especially interesting additions to the brightly hued inte- 
tiors of twentieth century America. | 
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FURNITURE WOODS AND FINISHES 


the part that appreciation of woods and finishes 
plays. To the traditional fine woods of the past— 
mahogany, walnut and oak—have been added the recently 
discovered old pine and maple, as well as such exotic woods 
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as amboyna and palisander. Lacquer on furniture, regaining 
something of its eighteenth century vogue, and inlay and 
marquetry, appearing in old as well as new styles, enrich 
our chairs and cabinets and desks. = 
Furniture ornamented by paint either in solid colors or 
as Heppelwhite did in designs painted over the natural 
surface of the wood may be had either in fine examples or 
in farmhouse or peasant types. Painted furniture has, in 
fact, opened up a simple and comparatively inexpensive 
form of decoration that has been a boon to persons desiring 
simple interiors. More sophisticated decoration such as the 
ormolu mounts of some of the great French furniture 
periods and the American Empire period, and the ornamen- 
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tation by carving which characterizes Gothic, Tudor and 
Charles II styles, as well as the simple chip work of Colo- 
nial days, all receive greater appreciation today than in the 
immediate past. 


MAPLE FURNITURE 


Tue vogue for colonial furniture in disclosing the general 
use of maple furniture in the seventeenth and early eigh- 
teenth centuries, has had, no doubt, considerable to do with 
making apparent the possibilities of this pleasant wood for — 
modern use. 

While we hear a great deal about cabinet work of the 
Revolutionary period, the furniture of an earlier time (from 
about 1620 to 1720, which Wallace Nutting has called the 
“Pilgrim century”) was equally interesting and just as im- 
portant. Maple furniture carries us back beyond the age of 
mahogany, of Phyfe, of Chippendale or of Sheraton and 
past the time of walnut to the earliest days of the settle- 
ment of this country. 

Early Colonists, following the traditions of the home 
country, persisted in the exclusive use of oak. But soon 
maple, because of several obvious advantages, began. to be 
used. It had a closer grain than oak, thus allowing a 
smoother finish to be given to the pieces, and it was 
really tougher than oak—less liable to split on sharp edges 
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of turnings: of is and spindle’. Its lighter wud ses 
doubtless _ ealed to the early American, for a chair or 
table of ‘maple was less cumbersome to move than one 
of oak. Se ee 

Up to the time of the introduction of mahogany into — 
general use in the second quarter of the eighteenth centgey, 
the use of maple furniture might well be considered char- se 
acteristically American. Even with the advent of walnut and 


later of mahogany the making of maple furniture persisted 


parallel with the use of these and other woods through 
even the early part of the nineteenth century. Toward the 
end of this period maple furniture was doubtless more 
popular in the country districts. | 
Like Greek sculpture, once painted but now admired in 
its pure whiteness, maple furniture was not always left in 


its beauty of natural wood as we see it today. Much of % 
was stained or painted, and the elaborate pieces, such as” 
the Jacobean chairs with carved backs and stretchers, which 
one sees today in maple, were originally ‘ a te 
black paint or stain, as was the custom. : 
The design of this early maple furniture feline the 
prevailing English and Dutch styles, but one may see in 


comparing pieces made in this country with furniture pro- 


duced at the same time in England how the Colonial chairs 
and tables were simpler in design, and the chairs often — 
more comfortable, than their English cousins. oa 
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MAPLE FURNITURE 


The earliest pieces of maple had the charm of the 
stanch and straightforward design of the Jacobean period. 
In later Samples one finds the grace of the less sophisti- 
cated types of the Queen Anne style. In general, maple 
furniture | lowed the simpler lines of country-made cab- 
inetry. It is this simplicity that makes originals and their 
reproductions so charming today in our informal living 
rooms or in rooms suggesting more or less completely the 


decoration of former days. 


Examples of almost every kind of furniture made in 


maple have come down to us. The butterfly table was 


popular in those times and was generally made in maple. 
This was a small table with stretchers connecting its legs, 
which were always splayed or inclined outward. Leaves 
on either side were supported by triangular swinging braces. 
This quality of being compressed into a small space when 
not in use makes this table a convenient one for the citcum- 
scribed city apartments of today. The gateleg table, another 
folding variety, was also often made in maple. Many low- 
boys and daybeds and most of the chairs of the seventeenth 
century were of this wood, although ash was used for the 
earliest chairs and is often found in the rungs and spindles 
of maple chairs. iy 
Maple furniture of the Colonial period, either in orig- 
inal pieces or in careful reproductions, can be fitted only 
into rooms that have a similar air of simplicity. Examples 
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of the statelier era of Queen Arne Salaur and Georgian 
mahagony tend to look down upon these humbler pieces, 
although once in a while a really superb piece in maple 
is discovered that would carry itself with dignity in any 
company of furniture. 


LACQUERED FURNITURE 


Tue demand for color in interiors has brought into popu- — 
larity again after more than two hundred years the Chinese 
lacquered cabinets, tables and desks once found in Amerti- 
can, English and French homes. Not that pieces of furniture 
decorated in the Oriental manner have ever disappeared— 
for connoisseurs have always valued them. But today more 
persons are finding out the charm of lacquered woodwork. 

This extension of interest has been helped by alert de- 
signers using the Chinese chest or cabinet to encase the ~ 
radio or phonograph. Also, when one has a Chinese rug 
on the floor, some bit of furniture reflecting the Orient 
seems called for, so that a decorative balance may be 
achieved in the room. And the surface of lacquered wood 
provides an interesting contrast to that of the oo woods 
of our more ordinary furniture. 

Almost any type of room will welcome a bit of lacquer. — 
It gives distinction, and oftea becomes the focal point for 
the decorative scheme of a whole interior. One may obtain 
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a coffee table or a nest of small tables in red lacquer deco- 
rated with gold; there are the Queen Anne and other de- 
signs in the small secretary desks, and open cupboards for 
side walls and for corners, in unusual forms and lacquered 
in old greens and blues as well as in the traditional Chinese 
ted. Pieces in the style of the last half of the seventeenth 
century and the first half of the eighteenth, which was 
toughly the age of lacquered furniture in England, are, of 
course, obtainable either in originals or in reproductions. 
Highboys and lowboys, dressing tables, mirrors, card tables, 
gtandfather clocks and drop-front bookcase desks were 
ornamented in the Oriental manner. Modern forms of 
furniture with bright new lacquer are made for those who 
want furniture that reflects the present rather than the 
past. | | 
But the most popular form of lacquered furniture to- 
day is in itself an Oriental contribution to Occidental fur- 
nishings. In the East it was a brass or iton bound chest, 
generally placed upon the floor. When it was adopted by 
Europeans a stand or table was provided—often of carved 
mahogahy, walnut or gilded or silvered wood. Now, as in 
the past, the broad front and sides offer a tempting space 
for the decorator skilled in picturing pagodas, willow trees 
and stately mandarins, and the hinges, corner pieces and 
lock permit of an infinite variation of patterns. 

Lacquered furniture first appeared in England when 
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ships opened up trade with the East. Strange red and gold 
panels were brought back, and English cabinetmakers incor- 
porated them into various pieces of furniture. As the fash- 
ion developed, sometimes furniture was made up in Eng- 
land and then sent to the Orient to be decorated. The 
importation of Oriental-made furniture in the English style 
was, for a time afterward, a successful method of supply- 
ing the tremendous demand which had arisen for lacquered 
pieces: Then the Dutch discovered.a method of making 
their own lacquer decoration in the Chinese fashion and 
from the Hollanders the art spread into France and Eng- 
land. 

So great was the vogue about 1700 for this new style 
of ornamentation that amateurs tried their hand at the art. 
R. W. Symonds in his book “The Present State of Old 
English Furniture,” speaks of a book published as early as 
1688 for the guidance of the amateur decorator who made — 
up his own lacquers and tried to imitate as best he could 
the secret process of the East. : | 

The Occident never did find out or at least follow the 
method of lacquering of China and Japan, and one should 
not look for an exact replica of Eastern art either in me- 
dium or design in this lacquered furniture of today. The 
lacquered decoration of English craftsmen, upon which our 
designers base their practice, was indeed inspired by ex- 
amples from the Orient, but in alien hands the decorations 
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became often an erroneous although delightful and artistic 
translation of Chinese life and design. 

_ The lacquer decorations of today, as of yesterday, are 
entirely hand work. This allows for variations in design. 
Variations in technique also exist, so that one may have a 
flat painted design, or a pattern in which the forms are 
raised, or the design may be incised, that is, the lines of 
the design may be cut in the lacquer. Combinations of all 
three of these techniques, which are traditional to the East, 
are used to give variety. 


INLAY AND MARQUETRY 


‘AMERICAN craftsmen bid fair to rival their European col- 
leagues in the art of inlay and marquetry. This decoration 
of furniture with designs made up of bits of wood of vari- 
ous hues was, 150 years ago, considered the final touch to 
_ be given to important furniture by English and French cabi- 
netmakers. Mechanical aids have made possible a greater 
perfection and woods unknown before are helping to pro- 
duce a high degree of artistic excellence. 

Inlaid furniture has always been an aristocrat. Inlay on 
a dressing table or a desk stamps the piece at once as some- 
thing better than its neighbors—because it represented 
added labor and skill. Perhaps it is the democratic at- 
mosphere of America that generally confines the use of 
inlaid furniture to the occasional piece. 
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Almost any room may be-enriched’ in an unobtrusive 
way by a bit of furniture decorated with inlay or marquetry. 
Of course, if one has a liking for the more ornate of the 
Georgian interiors one may have examples of Heppelwhite’s 
and Sheraton’s art in marquetry. The English-made ex- 
amples are more elaborate than the American production 
of the same period, while the art in French furniture of 
the eighteenth century—especially the work of André 
Charles Boulle, the great designer for the Court of Louis 
XV—was developed to an even greater degree of excel- 
lence than the English masters achieved. 

Both inlay and marquetry are loosely referred to by the 
first designation, but there is a difference. Inlay is the in- 
settion of ivory, metal or shell or a different wood into the 
material of the furniture; marquetry is combining into a 
design metal and shell, etc., as when a basket of flowers 
is inset against a plain background. In marquetry the parts 
of the design are made up of bits cut as thin as veneering 
and set into an equally thin background. Then the com- 
pleted design is inserted into the piece of furniture at the 
proper place. | 

A great deal of the American-made, wood-decorated 
furniture of Colonial times was done with simple inlay and 
simple marquetry. Today marquetry is being applied not 
only to reproductions of eighteenth-century English and 
French furniture but also to new designs in furniture. A 
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$6,000 bedroom suite recently on display made of the rare 
curly amaranth wood had American-made marquetry panels 
of great beauty. There are also the daring conceptions of 
the modernistic French designers in macassar ebony with 
an inlaid design of ivory and amaranth. 

_ The staining of wood is sometimes resorted to in order 
to obtain a special color, but generally the effect is achieved 
by a wood of the right hue. Little known woods from Cen- 
tral America will be placed side by side with American 
fruit woods. Not only well-known woods, such as holly, 
rosewood and tulip, are used but varieties with the strange 
names of zebra, amboyna and kingwood are employed. Bits 
of rare trees brought by travelers from foreign parts are 
treasured by marquetry makers until just the right design 
calls for the color which the piece can supply. 


PAINTED FURNITURE 


A RECENT development in the decorating of modern furni- 
ture has been the introduction of touches of color here and 
there on the carvings and turned legs and spindles of mod- 
ern made furniture. Cabinets and tables, chairs and chests 
in forms inspired by old English and Spanish designs have 
their oak, walnut or maple surfaces enriched in this manner. 
Not only these pieces, which repeat peasant practices in 
decoration, but the highly sophisticated painted decorations 
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of Heppelwhite, Adam and Sheraton furniture are becom- 
ing popular. Examples of this latter art, with which the 
name of a brilliant eighteenth century woman painter, 
Angelica Kauffmann, is linked, are not only being sought in 
auctions and shops of antiques, but craftsmen are making 
reproductions in quantity. 

Modern copies or adaptations of the painted decoration 
are applied to many objects. There is the cabinet, now so 
useful for the radio, or a cupboard, where the bit of color 
in the centre of each door and perhaps a band running 
along the top of the front are kept subdued and do not 
interfere with the general effect of the wood. Touches of 
old gold with the color are sometimes used and when not 
too heavy-handed are pleasant. 

In no form of decoration, perhaps, is there such need 
for good taste on the part of the painter. It is encouraging 
to see, however, the large percentage of furniture on which 
the decorations are an effective addition. 

_ The Tudor furniture now being much used allows in 
the deep turnings of the legs of chairs and tables, and on 
the apparently crude carving which ornaments other pieces 
opportunities for restrained touches of color. This use of 
color on old English wood is really going back to the 
custom which was in vogue not only in Elizabethan and 
Jacobean times, but before. Like the white stone of Grecian 
statues, most of the examples of the furniture of those 
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periods have come down with little to remind us of the 
polychrome art which decorated some of them. 

With the high color now used in interior furnishings, 
the furniture adorned with painted decorations easily be- 
comes at home. The more highly decorated pieces are best 
used as single examples in living room or library, as con- 
trast to other furniture. Simply decorated pieces, such as a 
bed with its head and foot board each ornamented with a 
single floral plaque, may be associated harmlessly with other 
furniture decorated in a similar reserved manner. 

For those who desire the more pictorial furniture of the 
late eighteenth century—a period between about 1770 and 
1800 when this method of decoration was in fashion in 
England—there are the pieces both old and new of which 
the decoration was inspired by that remarkable woman, 
Angelica Kauffmann. This Swiss artist, féted by high society 
as well as by artists during her sixteen years’ sojourn in 
England, was, with Pergolesi, Cipriani and Zucchi, respon- 
sible for the fashion of decorated furniture. She aided the 
Adam brothers in decorating rooms and in painting furni- 
ture to go in them, and her art set the style of decoration 
of both Hepplewhite and Sheraton. | 

Of painted decorated furniture, one style covered the 
wood with a thin coat of color to form a background for 
the design. Hepplewhite, with his love for fine wood, gen- 
etally dispensed with this background painting and had his 
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decorations placed directly on.the satinwood, hardwood or 
- mahogany. 

Today, in reproductions, one may select furniture on 
which only a touch of floral decoration is used. Or one may 
have a Lord Bolingbroke secretary-desk, an authentic copy 
of an eighteenth century piece on which the art of Kauff- 
mann is reproduced with all amplitude. In the midst of 
a panel decorated with garlands and sprays of flowers, oval 
plaques are placed on which Psyche dances in flowing drap- 
eties or Venus is surrounded by Italian cupids lolling on a 
grassy woodland bank. Kauffmann gave to the decorative 
_ art of Heppelwhite, Adam and by inspiration to Sheraton, 
a light touch which, though of Italian origin, became as 
English by adoption as a highboy or a Pembroke table. 

The painter Reynolds was a particular admirer of Kauff- 
mann and stood by her when, in 1767, she was trapped into 
a clandestine marriage with a bogus Swedish Count. Her 
fickle public for a while turned against her; Reynolds 
painted her portrait and no doubt stood sponsor for her as 
a member of the newly formed Royal Academy. Eventually, 
“Count” de Horn, who married her, died, and Angelica 
married Zucchi, a decorative painter like herself, with 
whom in 1781 she returned to Italy. 
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FRENCH furniture, decorated with the gilt-bronze ornaments 
known as ormolu mounts, has come into greater favor as 
the better types of French cabinet work of the eighteenth 
century have been more widely used. Reflecting the luxuri- 
ousness of the time of Marie Antoinette, the tables and 
commodes now salvaged from ancient hdtels and chateaux 
of France, or reproduced by American cabinetmakers, show 
the decorative possibilities of this form of ornamentation. 
The highest type of work is, of course, discovered on the 
old examples, for the making of ormolu ornaments called 
forth during its original vogue the work of artists and 
craftsmen whose skill has never been surpassed. Furniture 
of the periods of Louis XV and Louis XVI and of the 
Empire is especially noted for ormolu decoration. A te- 
strained use is made today of this metal ornamentation in 
combination with satinwood, rosewood and mahogany on 
small tables, ladies’ desks, commodes and cabinets. 
Ormolu decoration on furniture gives a distinctly French 
touch. Its use parallels the highest reach of the art of the 
ebonists of France. General appreciation of the highly 
sophisticated styles may increase or wane, but the cabinet 
work of these great French periods will always have 
admirers. - 
Although ormolu mounts are primarily an accessory to 
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ample in a room. Oblong side tables and ibaa 


and with the slightly curved leg familiar in the Louis xv 
period, decorators find very useful in combination vith 
good examples of French furniture. r 
Unless this method of ornamentation with 1 i 
handled skillfully overdecoration may result. In t t 
French pieces the ormolu mounts are confined to ‘ini upper 
part of the legs of tables, with sometimes a slender piec e 
running completely down the legs and joining the metal 
of the footpiece. The handles of drawers may be elaborated — 

with scrolls and acanthus leaf motifs and the ends of the 

table may be ornamented with a garlanded woman’s head. 
~ Commodes in their many forms, and tall narrow chests 


of drawers in rosewood and marquetry, provide other ial 
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of French furniture on which ormolu mounts are particu- 
larly distinguished. 
_ Ormolu receives its name from the process of gilding 


‘ : with powdered gold mixed with mercury. This liquid was 


coated on the bronze piece and after the metcury had been 
driven off by heat the gold became an integral part of the 
ornament. The chaser and gilder had important work to do 
‘on an ormolu ornament. The test of excellence, besides the 
general concept of the design, is the fineness of finish, the 
clean-cut quality produced by the engraving tools after the 
piece was cast. The best of ormolu ornaments have delicacy, 
minuteness and sharpness of detail not to be achieved by 
wood carving. Some approach the finish of goldsmiths’ 
work. Pattern and scale and size of a mount are important 
factors in relation to the piece of furniture. 

The term ormolu was also applied to metal work gilded, 


_ chased and burnished in the same manner as the furniture 


mounts but used for other purposes. Candle brackets for 
walls, with the candle holders sustained by garlands and 
long ribbons or a beautiful female figure, were important 
forms. Ormolu clocks, once necessary in every parlor of 
pretension, had metal decorations, including classic figures 
in gilded bronze. 
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CARVED furniture, which came into vogue along with other 
Spanish things has increased its popularity. Besides the 
pieces carved in Renaissance manner, familiar in Spanish 
and Italian examples, there is also available in reproduc- 
tions furniture carved in the Gothic tradition of Northern 
Europe. In oak—sometimes in walnut—these cabinets, 
chests, seats, chairs and tables in the Flemish style exhibit 
such delicate tracery of pointed arches, pinnacles, bosses, 
crestings and pierced work as is associated with the dec- 
orated woodwork of medieval times. Carved figures, heral- 
dic insignia and color enrich the panels. 

Some pieces have been slightly adapted in form, better 
to harmonize with modern uses. The small enclosed cup- 
boards on stands are today made less bulky and heavy, and 
are used as telephone, radio or phonograph containers. — 
Larger examples of this early form of a chest on legs make 
excellent sideboards, linen cupboards or cellarettes. Settees, 
with convenient storage places beneath the seat; chests 
which, with a red velvet cushion, turn into comfortable 
benches, and refectory tables that may be extended are 
other pieces found in this Gothic-carved cabinetry. 

Much carved Gothic furniture is made in Belgium and 
follows closely the traditions of the woodcarver’s art, 
which made Flemish work, in the fifteenth century and 
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earlier, noted throughout Europe for its excellence. Less 
robust than the English Gothic work, but much more deli- 
cate and intricate, the present-day copies contribute an air 
of Old World dignity or picturesqueness to any interior. 

Gothic furniture was made when carpenters and carvers 
were the only workmen in the cabinet-making trades. These 
pieces disclose frankly their method of construction, ante- 
dating the days of veneer, glue, intricate dovetailing and 
other resources of the later cabinet maker’s craft. In one 
large chest, heavily bound with iron, the sides are con- 
structed of small panels, formed by heavy oak stiles, cross- 
ing each other and motrtised and tenoned into place. A hall 
bench discloses itself to be a paneled chest, the sides and 
ends set into corner posts that uphold the arms and back. 
Another bench, much simpler in form and decoration, is 
constructed of oak planks almost two inches thick. The 
‘side pieces cut into a curved outline hold the single plank 
seat and paneled back in place. : 

A typical Gothic piece is the cabinet. ‘This is teally a 
chest on a stand, with cupboard doors on the front instead 
of a lid on the top. A modified design, tall and narrow, 
makes an excellent place for a telephone instrument, with 
space below for an oak stool to stand when not in use. 
Larger cabinets of this type, forerunners of the Elizabethan 
court cupboard, make an impressive piece of dining room 
or living room furniture. 
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Carved ornamentation is Gothic furniture’s most distin- 
guishing characteristic. On many pieces are displayed Gothic 
decorative motifs applied with a lavishness this age can 
hardly understand. Architecture had more to do with cabi- 
nets, tables and chairs in those days than it has today. The 
same workman who mortised and carved timber for the 
cathedral might make cupboards or seats. The curved or 
pointed arches, decorated pinnacles and intricate tracery 
characteristic of the wood and stone work of the churches 
of that period are discovered as decorative motifs on the ~ 
panels of this Gothic furniture. The important linenfold 
design is much employed for side panels and the lower 
front of a cabinet. This ancient pattern suggests cloth 
folded vertically. 

Figures of saints are sometimes used: On some furniture 
small carvings of grotesque figures—demons, griffins and 
other mythical beasts in which the Gothic age delighted— 
add to the interest and decorative effect. | 

The locks and hinges on these old pieces are highly 
ornamental. Generous use was made of metal in those days. 
Long hinges extend completely across the cupboard doors. 
They are hand hammered, conventionalized leaf forms or 
raised designs in delicate tracery. The iron lock plates are 
often miniature architectural forms enshrining human fig- 
ures, the scale of the design notably well related to the 
sculptured woodwork. 
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Although most of the furniture in the Gothic mode is 
finished in dark or reddish oak or walnut, some pieces carry 
out the traditional ornamentation in color, which in me- 
dieval days made gay all kinds of furniture, as well as the 
walls and wood work of dwellings and churches. Red and 
blue, with yellow or gilt, were the principal colors used. 
Some of today’s reproductions beautifully remind us of 
the age when color was an integral part of everyday furni- 
ture, and toward a revival of this style we may now be 


drifting. 
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CHAPTER V 
HANGINGS AND UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


AMILIARITY with some of the most important of 
the decorative fabrics—their characteristic “texture, 
type of pattern and possibilities of use in interior 

decoration—helps greatly in the task of selecting the appro- 
priate material for window draperies or furniture coverings. 
Variety of fabrics in combination is a characteristic of the 
modern interior, and to meet this demand both old textiles 
and new patterns are appearing in a marvelous assortment. 

Nowhere in the art of interior decoration is there 
greater need for knowing something of the traditional use 
and modern custom than in the employment of decorative 
fabrics. 

The best of the old designs and fabrics are being resur- 
rected and new patterns and weaves are being developed. 
American textiles, overshadowed in the past by foreign 
manufactures, are now contributing noteworthy productions. 
Forms of decorative needlework such as crewel work, petit 
and gros point, quilting and candlewicking are having their 
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vogue. Wall hangings, for example, which when judiciously 
used will often “make” a room, range from peasant skirts 
from Brittany to antique blue and white coverlets of Colo- 
nial days; from a piece of tapestry of modern design to a 
precious bit of Italian brocade. 


PRINTED LINENS 


It is astonishing how much art and beauty are embodied 
in cretonnes and hand-block printed linens. Some of the 
designs that we take for granted have a longer lineage than 
many old families. One beautiful pattern now being made — 
consists of a graceful branch bearing exotic flowers and 
birds on its stems. The design is effectively developed in 
lavender and light olive green against a background of 
blue reminiscent of Persia. This hand-made print on linen 
was inspired by an Indian cotton print of the eighteenth 
century, and reflects much of the Oriental style so favored 
in England nearly three hundred years ago. 

While some of the hand-block prints are made from 
blocks cut a century ago by English or French craftsmen, 
patterns are being produced by American designers to meet 
the increasing demand for designs that have not been so 
much used. All kinds of beautiful things serve as inspira- 
tion to the creators of these patterns. Perhaps a Chinese 
vase will give a motif. In one case a picture by the great 
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inspiration. 
Although machinery his done wonders in tnssatanes the 
amount of labor in the making of printed cottons and 


linens, it has not been able to replace the craftsmans’ hand sf 
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ample, not more than twelve colors can be used. In han we 


work the number of hues is limited only by the cost. The - 


slight irregularities in the pattern and the subtle variation 
of tone noticeable in hand work give a character to a hand- 
block print which is absent from the perfect regularity of 
machine work. 

In some hand-made designs ninety different blocks are 
used to produce a small area on the sixty-yard piece. These 


blocks must be dipped into color and placed accurately on 


the fabric; then, with a deft thump of a mallet, just the 


_ right amount of color is impressed upon the cotton or linen. 
This method has been employed since the first half of the 
seventeenth century, when the hand-block process of print- 
ing on linen and cotton was introduced into Europe from 
the Orient. | | 

In India, where these decorated fabrics originated, the 


designs were at first drawn and painted by hand. The 


early examples, brought to England by ships of the East 


India Company, were highly prized. The block process was — 
a later development, and early compromise with trade for 
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a greater output. Slow and laborious as it still is, the block 
_— prine method allowed an art to develop, from the making 
ofa single piece for an Indian Rajah to the furnishing ie | 


many copies for a larger number of patrons. 
While most of the cretonnes and hand-block prints are 
either old designs ot modern ones inspired by Indian prints, 


_ European brocades and other fabric designs reminiscent of 


past periods, the newer note of art is represented by a small 
but virile group. 


GLAZED CHINTZ 


IN spite of the fact that modern ingenuity is producing 
new fabrics and weaves every season, one of the most use- 
ful materials in home decoration is still the old-fashioned — 
glazed chintz. This fabric, glossy and smart looking, may 
not only cover a chair, serve as a window hanging or lend 


‘its beauty to the wall panels of a room, but it may also 


cushion wicker furniture on suburban porches and encase 
the pillows of Summer hammocks. | 

One observes it in rooms with furniture of the great 
petiods of eighteenth century France and England as well 


as of our own Colonial times, giving an authentic and 
+, eautiful touch. In living rooms and bedroom of democratic 
7 assemblages of furniture one sees it in a variety of designs. 


These run the gamut from East Indian to the bright, strange 
modernistic mode. 
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While in Colonial days, it was customary to have the 
chintz window and bed hangings of the same pattern, with 
even the wall paper in corresponding design, decorators 
today ate inclined to use glazed chintz in combination with 
other fabrics or with chintz of solid color. Of course, the 
chintz window hangings may be reflected in a chair or two 
or in a sofa upholstered in another pattern of chintz; or 
the dominating color in the window hangings may decide 
the hue for the solid-color chintz on a chair. 

One reason for the popularity of this glazed fabric is 
that its surface does not easily collect dust. When it needs 
to be cleaned, a damp cloth will freshen it. Nowadays the 
better dry cleaners will take glazed chintz, even made-up 
pieces such as slip covers, and restore them. : 

This dust-shedding character of glazed chintz is espe- 
cially useful in current attempts to brighten the kitchen. 
Here glazed chintz window shades prove useful and orna- 
mental. | 

An unusual use for glazed chintz is the pasting of a~ 
cut-out design from a figured chintz—perhaps a spray of 
flowers or one of the small pictorial schemes—on the backs 
of the old-fashioned wooden chairs. Borders cut from old-— 
fashioned chintz may be employed as a decoration for large 
parchment lamp shades. Small shades of glazed chintz are 
charmingly cheerful under light and in daytime are gay 
notes of color in the room. 
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Modern chintzes may bé had in four different kinds of 
glazes. These range from a hard texture with a pronounced 
sheen to a glossy finish to which dust does not cling, yet 
has the softness of an unglazed fabric. Then there is a kind 
with a soft, lustrous surface that reproduces the gloss of 
the Indian calendered chintzes. The fourth variety has with 
its shiny surface the stiff body that is generally associated 
with glazed chintz. 

Just how long ago the glazing of chintz was first prac- 
ticed is not known. Chintz itself was one of the novelties 
introduced from India after trading was opened up with 
that country in the seventeenth century. Possibly glazed 
chintz was originated by the Dutch, who have given us a 
similarly treated fabric, the “Holland” cloth used for win- 
dow shades. | 

Even in early times chintz was a much prized and serv- 
iceable fabric, as we know from the references to it in 
letters and books under a variety of names. Pintados, cali- 
cuts, callimancoes and palampores, with the plain “‘chint” 
mentioned by Pepys in 1663, were some of its designations. 

The designs of early times persist in spite of their old- 
fashioned air because they were made by artists. Ober- 
kampf, the famous French maker of chintz, employed the 
best artists of his time—men like Vernet, Lebas and Huet. 
The quaint pictorial designs of the last named, such as 
“The Miller, His Son and the Ass” and ‘“The Four Sea- 
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sons,” are still adding to the béauty of our rooms, even 
though drawn 150 years ago. 

The drastic prohibitions of the English Gieaeaicte 
(which, in order to protect the domestic silk and wool 
industry, forbade between 1700 and 1775 all importation 
of chintzes and other decorative stuffs from the East) did 
not prevent the use of smuggled printed cottons by the 
well to do. By the last quarter of the century English 
printed chintzes with new or adapted designs were usurping 
the place of the Indian fabrics. 

Modern designers are, of course, creating new patterns 
and refinements of line and color reflecting modernistic 
art. The old-time patterns persist, because they can be 
associated admirably with other furnishings borrowed from 
the same decorative periods. 


UPHOLSTERY BROCADE, 


THE movement in modern decoration toward new and 
more brilliant combinations of color in decorative fabrics 
has now made its impress on upholstery brocade. This 
fabric, associated with furniture of the eighteenth century, 
especially those styles known as Louis XV, has entered into 
wider use in modern interiors not only through new designs 
but especially in the heightened hue given to old patterns 
and the rearrangement of color schemes of traditional 
motifs, 
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Even the well-known striped design ornamented with 
tiny nosegays of flowers which in pastel shades adorned 
the drawing rooms and boudoirs of other days now feap- 
pears in stronger color value. Few interiors of today, even 
when completely following the traditional scheme of deco- 
tation of the eighteenth century, would be satisfactory with 
reproductions of the old fabrics in their original colors. We 
are accustomed to a brighter and sturdier effect in floor 
coverings, wall hangings and upholstery, even in period 
rooms, so that a piece of brocade, beautiful as it is, would 
seem too delicate and faint if reproduced with the exact 
tone of color of the time of Louis XV or XVI. 

Brocade must be used with discretion. It suggests sump- 
tuous interiors and the grand manner. But while this hand- 
some fabric is still being used perhaps for a Marie An- 
toinette boudoir, a chair or sofa in this silk weave is finding 
a place in rooms of quite other styles. Of course any room 
into which a piece of furniture upholstered in brocade en- 
ters receives an ait of distinction, but when combined with 
furnishings foreign to interiors of the time it needs thought- 
ful discrimination. With the wealth of bright, modern 
colorings now given to old patterns this —_ may 
now often be successfully achieved. 

A small Sheraton sofa in a hallway may acquire a 
modern cheerfulness from this upholstery in gay red and 
white stripes with scattered nosegays and be made to har- 
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monize with a grandfather's clock or a Duncan Phyfe side 
table. Or, perhaps, by a living room fireplace two French 
bergéres, those comfortable chairs with the enclosed sides, 
give a delightful color note by their upholstery of deep 
wine red and ivory sprinkled with a floral motif. For the 
more formal drawing room even one of the modernistic 
patterns suggestive in its motif of the angular beauty which 
the iron work of Brandt has contributed to fabric design 
may be appropriate. Such a pattern in steel blue and mul- 
berry, accented with a garland in gold metal thread and 
with a charming dove incorporated, will give an otherwise 
conventional interior the proper touch of modernity which 
is often effective. 

_ Besides the use of brocades for upholstery and window 
hangings, designs from ancient types of hand embroidery 
are today being woven especially for use as wall hangings, 
their rich variety of color and design fitting them into 
diverse types of modern interiors. With the many combi- 
nations of colors available it is a fairly easy matter to find 
a bit of fabric which will embrace the many colors used in 
the room, and thus the hanging may aid in harmonizing 
diverse patterns and colors. The robust hues employed, 
especially in the modern weaves, permit such hangings to 
be placed in any interior that can assimilate a touch of the 
elegant in its furnishings. | 

enocees is really hand embroidery, although it is woven 
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on a loom. In spite of mechanical aids, much depends on 
the artistry and dexterity of the weaver. The weaving of 
brocade is an old art, coming to Europe from China, where 
it reached a high perfection. The Chinese used it for their 
most important costumes and hangings, and developed the 
patterns which are being reproduced today. Some of these 
patterns, quaintly named a thousand years ago in the Sung 
dynasty “Pearls and Grains of Rice” or “The Three 
Peonies” or “Wild Geese Flying in the Clouds,” still in- 
spire brocades for a chair or sofa or hangings for our 
twentieth century homes. 

Indeed, few fabrics have as rich and diverse a past from 
which to draw as do brocades. In the medieval times, as 
Esther Singleton records in her book, ‘The Collecting of 
Antiques,” Saracenic, Arabian and Persian sources con- 
tributed to the wonderful brocade weaves of Italy and 
Spain. Later in France the types of brocades now almost 
familiar were evolved by the courts from the time of 
Louis XIII to the fall of the monarchy. During the time of 
Mme. de Pompadour, for example, the stripe characteristic 
of French brocades was introduced. Everywhere in the great 
mansions and palaces brocade was used extensively. It was 
a fabric that lent itself particularly well to the luxurious 
decorations of the period. 

Modern makers of brocades, however, ate not content 
to draw only on woven patterns of this mode made in the 
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past, but are going, as brocade designers have always gone, 
to hand embroideries of all ages for their inspiration. Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean crewel work now appears adapted to 
the color needs of today. Or perhaps an old piece of Portu- 
guese embroidery serves as an inspiration. 


SILK DAMASKS 


More noteworthy even than their beauty and technical ex- 
cellence is the fact that silk damasks—those aristocrats of 
decorative fabrics—are now woven on American looms. 
In the last few years the weaving of this preéminent fabric 
has developed to such a degree in America that our dam- 
asks successfully compete with the European product. The 
examples shown at the museum are representative of weaves 
that one may get in decorators’ shops. 

Damask, once restricted to drawing or other formal 
rooms, has today under that less ceremonious American 
practice which combines different fabrics and furniture 
forms in all rooms of the home come into much more gen- 
eral use than ever before in its long history. In this adap- 
tation to our twentieth century life, two extremes of pat- 
terns have evolved. One is characterized by new color 
effects, the other simulates a fabric dulled and worn by 
age. And under good decorators or discriminating house- 
holders, damask-covered furniture and window and other 
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draperies are successfully. associated with fine furnishings 
of many periods, including our own virile one. 

The damask weave, as George Leland Hunter has pointed 
out in his authoritative book “Decorative Textiles,” is a 
fabric on which the pattern is brought out by the lines of 
its weave running in a different direction from that of the 
ground. The linen damask tablecloths illustrate this simply. 
In modern damask there are incorporated with the tradi- 
tional silk other materials, such as cotton, linen, wool and 
artificial silk, in order to produce new effects. The fabric 
is, however, made in essentially the same manner as in 
the twelfth century, when it got its present name from the 
city of Damascus, then famous for the beauty of its silks 
of this character. 

Most of the designs used in damasks today are copies 
of those woven centuries ago in Italy, Spain or France. 
This varied background allows the damask-covered chair, 
couch or window draperies to fit into the prevalent vogue 
for Spanish, Italian, French or Georgian interiors. Though 
damask weaving was not an English art, the English deco- 
rators of the eighteenth century used large quantities of 
Italian damasks, both for Sik te covetings and as hang- 
ings for walls. - 

In France, the period of Louis XVI developed many 
beautiful symmetrical designs, often with stripe effects 

combined with flowers and leaves. Large floral motifs were 
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also characteristic of that period of dignified luxury. Most 
of the Italian weaves now reproduced hark back to Renais- 
sance motifs, wherein the pomegranate, the apple of love 
of medieval times, surrounded by flowers and _ leaves, 
often forms part of the pattern. Wonderful tones of color 
are found in some of these old Italian fabrics—violet and 
crimson, or an old gold that has the Cinquecento charm. 

‘While the best designs of damasks are derived from 
precious bits preserved in museums, there are also patterns 
inspired by the life of today. Some designs suggestive of 
Japan are in brilliant reds, like those employed in lacquer; 
the straight trunks of the bamboo are shown against misty 
mountains and violet clouds. Especially modernistic is a 
pattern of new flower forms that may have been inspired 
by roses, but it is removed from reality by diagonal rays 
of darker tones that slant across the pattern. Delicate peach, 
jade or other hues, never used by the old Italian and French 
damask weavers, make these modern weaves distinctive. 

New effects are also achieved by varying the color ar- 
rangements of old designs. In some patterns the back- 
ground, instead of being of solid color, is made up of many 
minute threads of reds and greens and purples in light and 
dark tones. And the use of wool and cotton provides new 
textures to contrast with the silk. A few daring weaves in 
this mode have at first glance little resemblance to the 
smooth sheen of the traditional damask weave. 
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The vogue for the old has encouraged the weaving of 
damasks of old designs which have the appearance of age. 
A Spanish design in gold will have threadbare places on 
its thinly worn surface, with the dull though beautiful hue 
that good color assumes after two hundred years ot more — 
of wear wonderfully duplicated. Some of the fabrics thus 
antiqued are too thin for upholstery of chairs, but may 
serve admirably as window hangings. Others woven for 
furniture coverings belie their decrepit appearance by their 
durability, and the householder who buys a piece of furni- 
ture covered with this ancient-looking modern fabric may _ 
expect as much service from it as if it did not simulate 
great age. : 

Although damask-covered furniture gives in the formal 
reception room an air of luxury and dignity that only a few 
other fabrics can achieve, pieces of damask-covered furni- 
ture are not inharmoniously introduced into less formal 
quarters. Because of its use in the times of Charles I and 
Charles II in England, and also in the days of James II 
and later, a damask upholstered chair or couch may be 
associated with Georgian wood blocked chintz-covered 
chairs as well as with Jacobean embroidered fabrics. Furni- 
ture covering of needlepoint also seems to have a special 
affinity for the formal eighteenth century weaves of dam- 
ask. Chinese bowls and silver birds on a mantel or a piece 
of Chippendale or a Grinling Gibbons carving on a mirror 
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frame help create a background for a piece of damask- 
covered furniture, especially where one has a room sug- 
gestive of the Colonial. 


MOHAIR 


ENCOURAGED by the demand for new forms of old fabrics, 
American makers of upholstery and hangings have evolved 
out of mohair—a textile of great antiquity woven from 
the fleece of Angora goats—new textures, colors and pat- 
terns for the embellishment of the modern home. Tradi- 
tionally a pile or velvet fabric, mohair may now be obtained 
also in smooth cloths for window and bed drapery, wall 
hangings and upholstery of furniture; even a net weave 
has been made for glass curtains for windows. In the older 
weaves the modefn spirit of high color and daring designs 
has supplemented patterns whose originals once graced 
the drawing-room furniture in the days of William and 
Mary or of good Queen Anne. } 
Mohair meets well the present-day demand for fabrics 
that will stand hard and often careless usage. Gone ate 
the days when the delicately covered chairs and sofas lasted 
long because the “‘best’’ room was used only for state occa- 
sions. Today every room in a home is an every-day room, 
and furniture instead of being venerated is being used. 
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This attitude toward craftsmanship and art has created a 
demand for household appointments that can take care of 
themselves. | 

Of tremendous durability—for no other fabric of its 
quality will stand as much usage and still retain its original 
freshness—mohair in its old and new patterns and weaves 
runs the gamut from heavy pile velvets to smooth printed 
fabrics that suggest wood block printed linens. The newer 
type of mohair used as hangings follows the style of the 
brilliant floral designs seen in the modern cretonnes and 
wood block linens. For example, on a cream ground traced 
in vivid blues, lavenders and bright greens, flowering 
branches twine in sinuous beauty, with exotically colored 
birds and brilliant flowers intermingled. These weaves of 
mohair are not, however, substitutes for cretonnes and 
wood block linens. They have an individuality of their own, 
possessing a certain richness of weave characteristic of the 
traditional mohairs. 

Another of the interesting new designs shows stripes 
of varying widths in a variety of hues. In these patterns 
the modern knowledge of color harmony and color con- 
trasts is shown. Upholstery of this type is discovered on the 
more ornamental types of furniture and in chairs and set- 
tees used in sunrooms, These lighter modern weaves are 
enlarging the field of usefulness of mohair. Bedspreads 
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elaborately embroidered in color, slip covers, cushions, even 
lamp shades, show mohair in the newer weaves and pat- 
terns. 

The. traditional employment of mohair as window drap- 
ety and for upholstery—mohair in all the glory of its heavy 
velvet richness—is, of course, still the most important use 
of this interesting fabric. Because of its popularity in the 
great decorative periods of the past, mohair is obtainable 
in patterns that have come down to us from French, Italian 
and English sources of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Designs that recall the dull-hued but leafy richness 
of ancient verdue tapestries, fabrics with the classic floriated 
motifs that were typical of the Italian Renaissance, or de- 
signs in velvet which, in their brilliant reds and yellows sug- 
gests the splendors of Granada and Castile, are obtainable 
today either in the antique effects of ancient fabrics mel- 
lowed with age or in fresh color. | 

The making of mohair is one of the oldest weaving 
industries. A fabric from the Near East, mohair from the 
long-fleeced goat of Angora was a choice textile woven only 
for the very wealthy and known as far back as ancient 
Egyptian days. Its name, in fact, is derived from the 
Arabian, and means choice or select. Some time in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, mohair appeared in Eng- 
land, imported from the East. From that time on through 
the eighteenth century this fabric, later woven on hand 
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looms in the Low Countries, played an important part in 
upholstery and wall decoration. 

In this period, fabrics used for window draperies and 
coverings of the wall were given elaborate attention, and 
often mote money was spent on them than on the chairs — 
and tables in a room. As was the custom at that time, sev- 
eral sets of hangings were made for each room, and these 
were changed a number of times during the year. 


CANDLEWICK SPREADS 


THE Colonial vogue has recalled to favor the old-fashioned 
hand-embroidered candlewick bedspread, made 100 years 
ago. Patterns accurately copied from or inspired by designs 
of antique American examples are used, together with resur- 
rected patterns of the English and Scottish countrysides. 


‘These candlewick counterpanes are generally of a creamy 


hue, following the old style, although coverlets in color 
are also sanctioned both by modern taste and by embroidery 
tradition. Old and new alike show a remarkable diversity 
of design. 3 

The candlewick bedspread received its name from the - 
early practice of using for working the design the coarse 
white yarn then employed for the wicks of home-made 
candles. The pattern is worked out by small tufts of the 
yatn or by tiny knots or loops; or a combination of these 
methods is employed. As in all embroidery, the patterns 
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range from designs simply outlined in a coarse stitch to 
patterns in which the embroidery is more finely worked and 
the design filled in and enriched with the characteristic 
stitch. 

The patterns are of several general types. One is a 
geometrical arrangement, the surface being divided into 
square or oblong spaces, perhaps with star or leaf forms 
in each section. More elaborate specimens of this type have 
many tows of candlewicking to mark off the spaces, with 
rosettes accenting the corners of the divisions. 

A popular past and present type has the surface orna- 
mented with sprays of flowers and leaves, and perhaps a 
border of the candlewick stitches in festoon and garland 
forms. Combinations of geometrical shapes, with sprays of 
flowers and pethaps patriotic emblems, make up another 
characteristic design. | 

In the less geometrical designs a much lighter touch 
is obtained. Vine leaves and bunches of grapes form a 
favorite motif, which adapts itself to a freely flowing pat- 
tern meandering over the coverlet. In other examples the 
richness of English embroidery in flower patterns is the ob- 
vious inspiration. Some of the coverlets made today have 
a touch of the Oriental in their variety of flower, bud and 
leaf forms and ate reminiscent of Jacobean crewel work, 
which was strongly influenced by Eastern art. 
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The curious forms given to the flowers and leaves on 
some of these candlewick spreads, together with certain 
decorative arrangements of the motifs, illustrate this tend- 
ency. Tiny birds amusingly perched on flower sprays—a 
type of decoration familiar in seventeenth century embroid- 
ery—are also found in candlewick designs. 

Other patterns gain a simpler effect by a frugal use of 
the design on the top of the bed, leaving the broad expanse 
of the coverlet that hangs down at the sides entirely un- 
worked except, perhaps, for a double line near the edge. 
This type of spread may have a centre rosette of leaves 
surrounded by a wreath, with a more freely designed vine 
motif filling in the corners. | 

Candlewick spreads of early Republic days often carried 
the American eagle. This might be found combined with 
a star design, the unoccupied space filled in with flowering 
plants springing from pots or vases. The date and the 
initial or name of the owner were sometimes embroidered 
on the surface. seis 

An important part of the candlewick spread was the 
fringe, of the same material as the embroidery. It might 
be simply knotted; or, for an elaborate spread, the fringe 
might be many inches wide. No machine art can simulate 
the best of these interesting fringes, for here a certain 
flexibility of effect and variation of design is possible only 
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by handwork. This is illustrated in the old and in the 
modern hand-made reproductions. : 

There is undoubtedly a close connection between the 
ancient att of quilted bedspreads and the candlewick va- 
riety. Decorative motifs found on candlewick bedspreads 
recall those familiar to us in the quilted and patchwork 
coverlets. Patterns used on candlewick spreads were handed 
down from mother to daughter. Each design had its own 
name. “Bird and Tree,” “Swinging Basket,” “Sweet Brier 
Rose” are a few of the quaint designations preserved in 
spreads of modern make. 

Although the traditional candlewick bedspread is made 
in a solid cream color, coverlets today may have the design 
in cteam on a colored background; or the background may 
be cream, with the design in color. These are especially 
useful in achieving a successful harmony with the bright 
hangings and painted furniture of a modern bedroom. For 
the four-poster bed or the later form of bed with low foot- 
board and headboard, the cream colored candlewick spread — 
with long fringe and quaint air is particularly appropriate. 
Valances, bureau covers, table covers and curtains may all 
be made to order in this same type of embroidery. 

Candlewicking was essentially a simple art and in the 
less elaborate designs the almost puritanical austerity of 
the craft is disclosed. Originally intended doubtless as a 
humble substitute for the elaborately embroidered quilts 
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used as far back as Queen Elizabeth’s day, the candlewick 
coverlet came, through its very excellence, to be much in 
vogue in the best families a century or more ago. 


CREWEL WORK 


THE increasing use of varied design and brilliant colors in 
decorative textiles has brought back Jacobean crewel work 
as a covering for twentieth century chairs and couches. 
This decorated fabric, although three hundred years old, is 
as striking in its color and fantasies of design as almost 
anything that the modern designers have evolved. : 

Crewel work is the old-fashioned name for wool em- 
broidery. It is essentially English in origin, but there is the 
unmistakable note of the East in the designs developed 
during the reigns of the Stuarts in the seventeenth century 
and in that of Queen Anne in the first part of the eigh- 
teenth. The most significant design of this period came out 
of the contact with the East when the East India Company 
was granted its charter in 1600. How soon after the Chinese 
“tree of life’ design came into use as a motif in these hand- 
embroidered hangings is a disputed point, but today these 
fantastic flowers and leaves on gracefully twisting stems, 
interspersed with quaint animals and gorgeous birds, recall 
the beauty and luxury of the Jacobean period. __ 

It is true that these embroidered designs of wool which 
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so gayly decorate our furniture today are not worked by 
English hands as once they were. The embroidery stitches - 
have been simplified and mechanical aids are used. Some 
of the fabrics are made in this country, but the best come 
from India, whence came three centuries ago the Eastern 
character of the designs. The artistry of the native East- 
erner is still needed in making these highly convention- 
alized curious plants and flowers. 

Jacobean crewel embroideries are now used in uphol- 
stery and are also employed for portiéres. As wall hangings, 
pieces made for that purpose with the tree of life springing 
from a base of deep colored wools representing the earth 
are highly decorative. 

Most of the designs are on ecru fadlesohials of cotton 
twill, but varied shades of green, a faded red and an old 
blue may be obtained. In the color scheme of the designs 
themselves, varied in details, there is a wide range. One 
on an ecru background shows a fantastically wavering 
branch springing upward with the leaf, bud, flower and 
fruit of the pomegranate embroidered in blues, yellows, 
orange, reds and delicate greens. 3 

Animals formed an important part of these old designs. 
In the branches of the tree of life gorgeous parrots and 
birds of paradise perched, while peacocks strutted on the 
ground. The contact with the East, which meant much to 
English life in every way, brought in these brilliantly col- 
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ored birds, and it was but natural that they should have 
a place in the embroidery designs which reflected so many 
of the new things of the day. 

Squirrels and rabbits and the fleeing hart and pursuing 
hounds not only were embroidered on the little humpy 
hills representing the ground, but might also be found scat- 
tered amid the general pattern. 

Because of the variety of their color schemes an artange- 
ment harmonizing with almost any interior may be made 
with these old-time designs. In the later period of Queen 
Anne delicate and playful designs were developed. In these 
patterns the exotic tree of life is absent and single sprays 
take its place, but they keep the glamour of Eastern color 
harmony and of the strange forms of familiar flowers. 

Examples of antique hand-worked crewel embroidery 
may still be found. These are too precious to use for up- 
holstery, but they make admirable wall hangings. As a 
gentlewoman’s occupation in both this country and in Eng- 
land, the making of a bedspread and hangings for a four- 
poster tester bed, for example, took an immense amount 
of time. Into the design was worked all the flowers and 
fruits known and loved by the one who did the embroidery. 
Harebells and marigolds, grapes, cherries and often some 
especially favored but perhaps little known flower appeared. 

The use of flowers and animals as symbols was a usual 
practice. The tree form, as standing for the “tree of life,” 
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was only building on the old English motif of the tree 
as symbolizing the Garden of Eden tale. The carnation and 
caterpillar seen in many of the embroidery designs of the 
time were Stuart symbols, as was also the rose and the oak. 
When the strawberry was introduced in England it soon 
appeared in embroidery as a quaint conceit and reflection 
of up-to-date-ness on the part of the needlewoman who 
worked the piece. 


PETIT POINT AND GROS POINT 


ALMosT disused for over a century, petit point and gros 
point needlecraft is again in vogue. These two stitches, 
known under the generic name of needlepoint embroidery, 
provide, as in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
both an interesting occupation for feminine fingers and 
charming upholstery for the family furniture. 

Most of the designs used today are copied from treas- 
ured old pieces in private collections or museums. Some — 
patterns are newly drawn by a designer to fit a given space, 
but even then they follow closely in the traditions of French 
designs such as Marie Antoinette may have embroidered or 
the more sturdy English patterns that the fingers of Queen 
Elizabeth or Queen Anne worked upon. And once in a 
while a few daring souls essay to do patterns in the spirit 
of the modernistic French mode. 
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Those who would emulate illustrious needlewomen of 
the past must bring to the work skill and good taste as 
well as old-fashioned patience. A woman may, of course, 
take a piece of the criss-cross meshed linen which forms 
the foundation of the embroidered design and draw her 
own design on it and work out her own color scheme. But 
manufacturers have provided helps for the more timorous 
or perhaps more lazy needleworkers. Linen ready stamped 
may be bought in the shops. Some of the linens have part 
of the work already started, so that the needlewoman may 
have a guide as to the proper colors of silk or wool to use. 
Where part is to be done in petit point and part in gros 
point, the linen may be had with the petit point section 
completely worked. Petit point is such fine and slow em- 
broidery that in this hurried age all women may not have 
the patience to do it. 

Most of the fine pieces of needlepoint of the past com- 
bine the two sizes of stitches, although in many English 
examples only the gros point is used. When this method 
of embroidery was introduced into England from France, 
some time in the sixteenth century, it soon took on not 
only national characteristics of design, but also a more 
sturdy air, because of the extensive employment of the 
heavier stitch. eg 

Needlepoint in the hands of Englishwomen of Jacobean 
times was used both for covering furniture and in making 
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pictorial panels for wall decoratigns. ‘These quaint pictures 
took as their subjects Grecian mythology, scriptural inci- 
dents and pastoral scenes. Today such artistic efforts of the 
ladies of the court of James I and his successors for a hun- 
dred years delight the antiquarian and provide an amusing 
spot on the wall above a Jacobean sideboard or by the side 
of a Queen Anne chair. 

The work of the needlewomen of the days of Elizabeth 
and for a hundred years later showed a wide range of 
technical ability. The pictorial panels show the ardor, art 
and skill that this picture making in silk and wool aroused. 
Many of them are often ludicrous in their representations 
of human figures and landscapes, but in other examples 
there is a delightful sense of decoration and dramatic 
interest. 

French needlepoint developed along the lines of tapestry 
weaving, and artists like Boucher and Fragonard were — 
called upon to contribute drawings for the upholstery 
pieces. Before that time, in the sixteenth century, when 
needlepoint became popular in France, the French enriched 
the art by using gros point and petit point together. All 
through the great days of the French court life of the eigh- 
teenth century needlepoint was one of woman’s most pop- 
ular accomplishments. From La Pompadour and Dubarty to 
Marie Antoinette the ladies of the court and lesser nobility 
stitched the silk and worsted through the linen mesh back- 
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ground as a pastime. When imprisoned before her execu- 
tion Marie Antoinette worked several chair seats of needle- 
point for her friend, the Duchess de Serent. 

Today needlepoint is being made into chair seats, covers 
for footstools, piano stools, love seats and even for sofas. 
Old furniture improperly upholstered will be improved by 
an appropriate needlepoint covering. Once done, such a bit 
of upholstery on a chair or stool will last well into another 

century, for needlepoint has tremendous durability. 


OLD SPANISH COPES, ETC. 


More than connoisseurs, owners of homes with wide spaces 
of rough plaster are responsible for the great demand for 
velvet embroidered copes and chasubles and the secular 
Spanish “reposteros” or embroidered family coat-of-arms. 
Spain and Italy are being ransacked for these rich and 
colorful fabrics, so that American homes may have an au- 
thentic old Italian or Spanish touch in their decoration. 

In these embroidered copes and banners one may still 
find—if one has a penchant for the old—sixteenth century 
examples. This is remarkable, considering that a piece of 
wood furniture four hundred years old is an extreme rarity. 
Great quantities of these embroidered pieces of velvet and 
silk brocade were made in Spain, Italy and France. Every 
church had a rich assortment, and households of the nobil- 
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ity cherished heirlooms from the hands of generations of 
needlewomen. Embroidery was art art’ practiced by women 
of high degree, who learned from skillful convent teachers 
the accomplishment without which they would have been 
considered ill-bred. 

Of the various forms of this ancient embroidery that 
are used to decorate a living room, dining room or hall, 
the ecclesiastical cope is perhaps the most widely known 
and popular. The cope, which, when spread out, forms a 
semi-circular shape, makes a striking hanging with its ex- 
panse of velvet, brocade or damask, and its broad embroid- 
ered band and square decorated hood. Red copes are less 
rate than those of green material, but blue ones are the 
rarest of all. The velvets in these old specimens, especially 
those of the sixteenth century, are marvelous bits of fabric, 
still soft to the touch and full of life in spite of their age. 

It is the embroidery with which these ecclesiastical vest- 
ments are adorned that makes them so much prized. On the — 
plainest of them flower sprays in color and silver and 
gold thread fill the decorated spaces. But the rarest pieces 
carry figures of saints and sacred symbols done with utmost 
artistry. The hood of the cope—which is really not a hood 
but only a small square of cloth hanging from the em- 
broidered band that runs along the straight edge of the 
cope—often carries the figure design. in a magnificent six- 
teenth century example seen recently the hood was embroid- 
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ered with a representation of St. Peter done in colored silks 
and with silver and gold thread. 

Other pieces of ancient decorative church vestments are 
the chasuble, a circular or oval-shaped garment with an 
opening in the centre for the head, decorated with long 
bands of heavy embroidery, and the dalmatic, a long robe 
with sleeves partly open at the sides. In the ancient Latin 
examples of these garments that we now treasure thete is 
a richness of color and splendor of ornament that suggests 
all the love of color and of rich fabric so characteristic 
of the Mediterranean peoples. | 

Equally interesting are the stoles and scarfs—long sttips” 
of cloth in yellows, reds, light green and pink, heavily 
embroidered at the ends. These may be used as bell pulls 
or, incorporated with other material, they may become table 
runners. Shorter bands which, like the stoles, are fringed 
at each end, are the ancient maniples—scarfs that hung 
over the left arm of the priest. 

Imposing hangings are the panels, or reposteros, which 
every Spanish family of any position had embroidered with 
the family shield and sometimes an inscription, and usually 
given place in the most important room of the house. With 
the insignia in gold or silver and long bands of embroidery, 
these heraldic decorations are among the choicest speci- 
mens of the great ages of embroidery. Banners with eccle- 
siastical emblems on them were used in the frequent teli- 
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gious street processions of Latin countries or adorned the 
interior of their churches. 

Perhaps one may prefer instead of a cope or chasuble 
the decorative possibilities of a bit of old damask, brocade 
velvet or plain silk. Beautiful pieces of the work of ancient 
looms may be picked up and adapted to many uses. A 
piece may make a small hanging to enrich by contrast a 
pottery bowl on the top of a cabinet; a fragment may form 
a table runner, or a larger piece may be hung proudly on 
a library wall. Often a precious example of weaving or 
embroidery may be inserted into a larger bit of modern 
brocade or velvet and thus be preserved while serving as 
a covering for a console table or a runner for a splay-leg 
Spanish table. 
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CHAPTER VI 
FLOOR COVERINGS AND WALL DECORATION 
EVER before has the householder had such a 


variety of floor coverings from which to choose. 
Weaves which a short time ago were only trav- 


_ ellers’ ptizes—mundahs, brought back in triumph from 


East Indian bazaars, or Alpuzarra rugs found in an Anda- 
lusian hamlet—are now available at what are comparatively 
low prices for hand-woven rugs. It is noticeable that in 
many of these floor coverings, new to American homes, 
bright color and unusual patterns are characteristic. Not 
that an accessory such as a rug or a wall hanging should 
be so insistent as to destroy the desirable decorative har- 
mony of a room. But as the entire tone of room decoration 
has been heightened, one may with appropriateness and 
artistry have brighter floor coverings than in the past. Wall 


paper shows the same tendency toward brighter and more 


unusual designs, with a revival of century old pictorial 
paper and other quaint patterns. 
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TAPESTRY AS HANGINGS 


TAPESTRIES ate an adaptable form of decoration, fitting 
into almost any ensemble. A large one may cover the wall 
of a small room and not dwarf the apartment, and yet a 
small square on the wall will completely furnish the space 
and impart an interesting effect—as was long ago discov- 
ered. By placing a tapestry above a chest or console in a 
foyer a distinguished air will at once be achieved; over a 
chimneyBreast or midway up a stair one of these woven 
fabrics has been considered successful—though much de- 
pends on the tapestry. Often a tapestry of closely woven 
floral design may be a gracious background for a bas-relief. 

The proper hanging of tapestries is important if the 
beauty in the piece is to be made the most of. Tapestry 
should never be tightly stretched or hung. The natural folds 
and puckers that happen in the piece as it falls from fas- 
teners at the top give it a play of light and shade. To panel 
a beautiful piece of this picture-weaving is simply not done. | 
Also the direction of the light illuminating the tapestry is 
important; also the amount, whether from a window or 
from an artificial source. Most tapestries need a mellow 
light to display their color and full beauty. 

Plaster walls make an excellent background for a tap- 
estry. Wood-paneled walls also provide the necessary relief 
for this thing of delicate threads of silk and cotton and | 
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wool. In fact, the : plain walls of today have undoubtedly 
had much to do with our greater use of tapestry, just as 
it was the need for the adornment of bare walls of stone 
or plaster in the Middle Ages which h. develops the art of 
tapestry weaving. » 

__ A prevalent impression regarding tapestries is that they 
are inappropriate for the colorful interiors of the twentieth 
century. But when one has seen the recently made produc- 
tions in brilliant hues and with modern subjects one finds 
that the art of the tapestry weaver is still alive and reflects 
today as it did in the Middle Ages, the Renaissance or the 
great eighteenth century the pageantry of the life of the 
time. The building of homes, the planting of gardens, the 
re-enacting of historical events of the past and the depict- 
ing of scenes of the day are a few of the subjects found 
on modern tapestry. 

As soon as one becomes interested in tapestries one 
hears a great deal about Gothic and Renaissance, old Au- 
busson and Gobelin. Happily there are. still examples of 
these ancient weaves that may be had for a price by those 
who can pay, and for others of slender purses there are 
tapestries of modern make which reflect much of the glory 
of choice museum pieces at a small fraction of the cost 
of the originals. Equally interesting are the hand-made 
productions of original design woven as in the best periods 
of the past that are now being produced in America. 
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Tapestries have always been woven among civilized 
people, as examples from the Coptic art of Egypt and 
Rome to those of Peru attest. But in Gothic times the art 
received its greatest impetus. Rough castle walls needed 
adornment and feudal lords and ladies needed protection 
from wintry drafts. Under these impulses arose the weav- 
ing of tapestry, which today is still going forward. Then 
with the Renaissance came, under Raphael’s inspiration, 
greater realism, with the design more like paintings. Elabo- 
rate borders came into fashion and architectural back- 
grounds took the place of the medley of figures, horses, 
animals and trees of the Gothic age. 

Later in the seventeenth century the Gobelins and Beau- 
vais looms gave to the French the modern leadership in 
tapestry-making. Then a hundred years ago Aubusson tap- 
estries, made many centuries before, appeared as an im- 
portant influence. English tapestries woven at Mortlake 
during Jacobean times and the William Morris weaves with 
designs by Burne-Jones also contributed to the present-day 
att of tapestry weaving. 


SPANISH RUGS 


SPANISH rugs—up to a few years ago known only to con- 

noisseurs—are now being sought by householders, whose 

vargueiio and Spanish table need a floor covering to har- 
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monize. Most of them ate discovered among the spoils 
from Spanish castles at auction sales and in dealers’ show- 
rooms. Some owners have toured Spain for choice examples. 

The beauty of the Spanish rug, with its terra-cotta reds, 
tawny yellows, rich greens, blues that once were as deep 
as the skies of Spain, and black uniquely used, seems in 
its robust color effects to be especially adapted to American 
interiors eclectically furnished from the four quarters of 
the world. Spanish rugs combine the East and the West 
in their colors and designs. They are Eastern in origin, 
though later waves of Gothic and Renaissance art have 
left their mark on them. 

The antique Spanish rug is becoming rare; Spain today 
is weaving rugs copied from famous old specimens in 
ptivate collections or in museums. Adaptations are also 
being made of the old designs to fit in more closely with 
the furnishings of today. Spain, like other great rug-weav- 
ing centres, is catering to American decorative needs. 

The designs fall into two main groups. The first are 
typical of Moorish traits in Spanish life and art; these were 
woven while Spain was dominated by the Saracens. When 
the last of the Moorish artisans had been expelled from 
Spain in the first part of the seventeenth century, rug weav- 
ing ended there its period of finest expression. The second 
_ great group of Spanish rugs consists of those that were 
produced after the expulsion of the Moors. They include 
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the rugs woven in the Near East to-suit the tastes of Span- 
ish grandees. | 

Through all the periods the most distinctive of Spanish 
rugs have borne coats of arms. In some examples the 
heraldic devices were an integral part of the design, but in 
most of the rugs the crest appears as if placed directly on 
the pattern. Some of the finest of the Spanish rugs were 
made for and given to the Church and the insignia indi- 
cated the donor. 

‘To one who understands the language of textile deco- 
ration a Spanish rug tells an interesting story. In it one may 
find many of the decorative forms apparent in all our own 
textile patterns. From the Gothic period comes the fabled 
chimera; from the Renaissance the dolphins, the pome- 
gtanate, the wreaths and the acanthus; in rugs of the eigh- 
teenth century, when France was influencing Spanish fur- 
nishings, there is discoverable the light touch of the French 
court. 

Now and then the Spanish rug weaver took a whimsical 
turn, as in a rug recently viewed in the private collection 
of a New York dealer. On the three oddly shaped panels 
that fill the oblong field is silhouetted the form of a long- 
necked goose, with roosters and wolf-like animals in smaller 
size woven in the surrounding spaces. In black and red, 
with accents of green and tawny yellow, the rug presents 
an almost primitive effect. 
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In the Metropolitan Museum is a wonderful Hispano- 
Mooresque rug of the fifteenth century that has in its 
borders a complete pantomime of swans, bears, stags, dogs, 
horses and other animals, with women in crinoline skirts, 
children in stiff little dresses and mighty huntsmen. 


ALPUJARRA RUGS 


APPRECIATION of the arts of rural folk not only of our 
country but also of Europe has brought to America a type 
of rug still little known abroad. This is the Alpujarra rug 
of Spain, which, in its unsophisticated use of a few colors — 
and its naive design, makes a pleasant floor covering, wall 
hanging or couch cover. 

These rugs are made in a similar manner to the New 
England and Carolina hooked rug now back in favor. In 
the Alpujarra rug pieces of colored wool are pulled through 
a base of unbleached, hand-woven linen, producing a sur- 
face composed of many small loops of wool. Unlike our 
hooked rugs, the linen background of the Spanish is often 
allowed to show through, thus forming part of the design. 

As in the traditionally made Spanish rug, the borders 
of the Alpujarras are often wide. The centre may be filled 
with a diamond-shaped design, although patterns made up 
of animal motifs, flowers, leaves and grapes, with a centre 
medallion, are also characteristic. Strange heraldic animals 
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are sometimes woven into the ,borders. And sometimes a 
fringe is found on all four sides in alternate colors of the 
two main hues in which the rug is woven. 

The color schemes of these rugs—in addition to their 
peculiar weave—set them apart from the more gorgeous 
and technically superior Spanish rug more generally known. 
Most of them give the effect of two or three colors, al- 
though on examination other colors will be found. Scarlet, 
sapphire blue and yellow may be the colors in one rug, 
with the scarlet and blue predominating. Other combina- 
tions may be brown and white, red and mustard yellow, 
or black and white. 

The grotesqueries of Gothic art mingle in them with . 
geometric forms characteristic of the Saracens; and Renais- 
sance motifs and the influence of Persian and Turkish rug 
craft are traceable in them also. But the untrained observer 
sees in these rugs a delightful simplicity which fits them 
particularly well into interiors with the sensible chairs or 
tables wrought by country artisans, such as the provincial 
furniture of France or the early American pine and maple, 
California mission or other simply designed furniture. 

Little is known of the history of the Alpujarra rug, 
except that it is derived from the mountain region of 
Granada, for until today they have been overshadowed by 
the more sophisticated Spanish carpets. In isolated valleys 
of the Las Alpujarra Mountains they have been woven 
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since the eighteenth century. Like the hooked rugs of early 
New England, the antique Alpujarra tug was a product 
of home industry intended to beautify the maker's home 
and not made for sale. 

Many of these rugs, according to an article by W. W. 
Kent in “Antiques’—one of the few available sources of 
information on this little-known rug—were woven by young 
women as part of their future trousseau, much as the kilim 
tug was made in the Near East. This origin of the Alpu- 
jarra accounts for the names and dates found on some of 
the rugs and also words suggestive of endearment. 

In a recent sale of Alpujarra rugs in a New York 

gallery a beautiful example of an inscribed rug was on 
display which disclosed that “Maria Carmen Jimene’’ wove 
it in the year 1801. On another, naively worked with flower 
baskets in bright vermilion and green against a black back- 
ground, Lauriana Gonzales signed her name. 
_ The antique Alpujarra is an inexpensive rug as an- 
tiques go, and one still has a variety from which to choose. 
Doubtless it will not long be easy to pick up an interesting 
design. Soon the modern reproductions, even now available 
for those interested in use rather than in the charm and 
uniqueness of the antique, will be the only available re- 
mainders of this ancient handicraft. 
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AMoNG the refinements of house furnishings which deco- 


ratots are more widely employing are the Aubusson rugs 
or carpets. Primarily at home in French settings of the 
periods of Louis KV and XVI, they are familiar enough to ‘ 
be associated with articles characterizing American an 
English interiors as suggestive of the early nineteenth cen- : 
tury. Few floor coverings are as luxurious as an Aubusson : % 
rug, which is really a tapestry made to walk upon. : : 
Genuine Aubusson rugs come from a little town in the _ 
south of France which has given its name to this type of ‘% 


5 Ps 

De ae 

kk 3 carpet. In that picturesque place these tugs have been ) 

bat ag: ex 
--—s-woven for centuries on the same hand looms that produce aah 


Aubusson wall tapestries. Aubusson rugs are, indeed, made 
today elsewhere than at Aubusson, for any weaver of tapes- 
try may make a rug in the style of Aubusson. The best 
ones, however, still come from this little town, whete for haa 
generations the art of weaving them has been passea down 

from father to son. | 


Aubusson rugs are not easy to get—not even those fe- 
cently made. A single one of room size takes months, and 


sometimes years, to weave, and until lately the appreciation 
of this style of rug, distinctly French in design, was con- 
fined to a limited clientele. In texture the Aubusson rug 
has the ribbed surface of tapestry and also the pliability of 
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and reinforced with felt when it is laid on the floor. 
The best of the modern Aubusson rugs follow closely 

the designs made famous during the great age of ‘decor: 

tion in France in the eighteenth century. They recall 


on : ie 
_ the almost architectural arrangement of their patterns that 


a 
- , 


one time the decoration of the room, together with its 
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- furniture, was more closely allied with architecture than it 


is today. Most of the patterns have a centre medallion, with 
eld between it and the border filled with floral motifs. 
Dn many the details of the medallion and border have an 
almost architectural formality, but it is relieved by the 


- sprightly realism of the gay clusters of flowers woven here 


~ i d there on the surface. 
It is the formality of these rugs that enables them to fit 


$0 well into carefully planned eighteenth century rooms. 


Their color schemes are distinctive and recall the same 
period when soft pastel shades were used in hangings and 
sometimes on walls. The Aubusson rug that reflects truly 
its distinction cannot compete in brilliance with colors that 
are also in vogue today—although these rugs are remark- 


ably colorful in their quiet, unassuming way. Light blues, 


soft greens, dull brownish reds and écrus are some of the 
dominating hues found in these rugs. 
Of course, while period rooms allow the full beauty. 
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of these rugs to be disclosed, any room containing what 
one might call well-behaved furniture will gain something 
from an Aubusson rug on the floor. Its quiet tones will 
suit a bedchamber, although the Aubusson rug has been 
used successfully in living rooms of tranquil dignity. It is 
essentially a rug to be used almost room-sized, and in a 
room of dimensions somewhat elegant. The generally large 
scale of its design does not provide the sense nb coziness 
desired in a small room. 

Beside the scale of its pattern the question of type must 
also be considered. Some of the Louis XVI styles are too © 
sedate for the room where a lighter mood is aimed at. 
For these the patterns of the Louis XV period—toses and 
garlands and ribbons supplying a ee and delicate touch — 
—are more suitable. 

In this country 150 years ago and later Aubusson rugs 
or carpets were in high vogue. At Mount Vernon, Wash- 
ington had two fine examples; he reflected the taste of the 
wealthy and cultured American of that day. No doubt the 
popularity of things French which developed at the end 
of the Revolution accounts for the numerous ge Seige 
of Aubussons. 

The popularity and prestige of the Aubusson rug in 
the early yeats of the Republic had influenced the native 
designs of woven carpets for long afterward. Some of the 
scrolls and garlands of the old-time hooked rugs are 
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thought to have been suggested by Aubusson rugs which, 
in the homes of the wealthier persons of a village inspired 
the frugal and clever housewife to emulate them in her 
home rag-weaving. 

The tapestry rugs, together with anodice French carpet 
weave, the Savonneries, are the only outstanding examples 
of French carpet designs which were not influenced by 
the art of the East. Reflecting the skill in design and the 
individuality of the great French period in decoration, the 
Aubusson tug owes all the motifs used in its design to 
indigenous influences. Nothing can be more French than a 
good Aubusson carpet. The little town where they are made 
long ago recognized the value of their individuality and 
for many years it has maintained the artistic standard of 
the carpets by a State art school located there in which 
designers and workmen are taught the traditions of this 
distinctive rug. 


HOOKED RUGS 


THe making of hooked rugs is one of the few Colonial 
home crafts that have come down to us. A short time ago 
hooked rugs had to be sought in villages and farmhouses 
by those who desired these old-fashioned floor coverings. 
Now they may be found in many stores side by side with 
expensive carpets of the East. 

The lover of hooked rugs has the choice of either old 
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examples, made a hundred year’s ago, more or less, or rugs 
produced today. The old rugs are the most expensive, natut- 
ally, because they have a historical interest in addition to 
quaint designs not often found in their modern descend- 
ants. The best hunting grounds for these mementos of 
another age are in New England, among the Pennsylvania 
Dutch and along the Eastern Canadian seaboard. __ 

Just when the first rugs were made is a moot question. 
Almost every settlement of Colonial days had busy house- 
wives who filled in their spare time making these floor 
coverings; but most of the old rugs that we know today 
were made after 1800. 

It is hard to draw the line between an old rug and a 
new one, since the making of hooked rugs has never 
stopped in many a New England home. In groups where 
outside suggestion has brought about more harmony in 
color, modern rugs are much better than some of those 
made in the past. But now and then it happened, both in 
Colonial times and later, that some housewife with a true 
feeling for folk art produced a naive pattern that cannot 
be matched today. The unexpected plays a delightful part 
in the seeking of interesting hooked rugs, whether one goes 
in for old or for new. | } 

In former days the housewife who wished a new rug 
for her best room took an old sugar bag or grain sack, 
and, after boiling it well to take out all the dressing and 
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to shrink it thoroughly, she sketched with a piece of char- 
coal from the fireplace a design either made up by herself 
or copied from a neighbor’s rug. Cloth strips cut on the 
bias and dyed the proper color were pulled through the 
rough burlap by a short awl with the end turned into a 
hook. Generally the short loops which, very close together, 
made up the surface of the rug, were left uncut, although 
sometimes a patt of the design would be trimmed, thereby 
leaving a portion of the pattern in relief. 

All kinds of material were employed. The gorgeous red 
roses, a common motif of those days, owed some of their 
popularity to the great prevalence of red flannel underwear. 
Fabrics from men’s clothes were good and durable and 
wete an important source of material. Worsted yarn was 
sometimes employed, but generally thrifty housewives used 
up odds and ends out of the scrap bags. 

Designs on the old rugs had a wide range. Apparently 
some of the patterns were inspired by attempts to imitate 
carpets and rugs such as were seen in the better homes. 
Some hooked rugs with elaborate bunches of flowers in the 
centre and with scrolf designs around the edge suggest 
the patterns of Brussels carpets or the Aubusson rugs of 
France, then in vogue. Others with a distinct Chinese sug- 
gestion were no doubt inspired by Oriental rugs brought 
back to a New England seaport by some clipper ship Cap- 
tain engaged in the China tea trade. 
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But the really quaint desighs on hooked rugs are the 
pictorial ones. Dogs and cats and horses were often used. 
Lions trying to be ferocious may still be found. Landscapes 
ate hard to pick up nowadays, but when discovered they 
are worth the time and trouble of the search. Village 
scenes, ships with their names worked on the waves and 
patriotic patterns with the American eagle fiercely defend- 
ing the national shield are some of the many subjects of 
these home-made floor coverings. 

Interesting and often amusing are the mats. These were 
made in semi-circular form and were intended to be placed 
just inside the door. Most of them carry the word ‘“Wel- 
come,” along with a design of flowers, cats, dogs or ships. 
One kind, says Anna M. Laise Phillips in her book, 
“Hooked Rugs and How to Make Them,” were made by 
gitls to be presented to her future husband and known as 
a “Bride’s Welcome.” A characteristic pattern was of two 
love birds. Sometimes practical instruction would be given 
to the guest in the form of an injunction to “Wipe Your 
Feet.” One such rug discovered carried the admirable pre- 
cept “Please Be Polite.” 

The rugs now being made are still a product of the 
old tradition of home craft. Some may be obtained in vil- 
Jages and farmhouses by searchers who offer tempting 
prices; others are made in communities that have revived 
this old-time art and evolved a systematic method of get- 
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ting the product to market. Down through the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, in isolated hamlets in New England and else- 
where are housewives who add to their small income in 
this manner. Patterns their mothers used, old designs al- 
most forgotten and new ones originated by themselves are 
woven into these floor coverings now so popular for living 
_ foom, bedroom or sun porch. 

New hooked rugs are made in practically the same 
manner as were the Colonial rugs whose colors have 
reached a fine mellow tone, like an old painting. The mod- 
ern craftworker, to be sure, has her cotton or wool strips 
cut for her; but interest and a homely sense of design 
and color persist. The bright colors and harmonious combi- 
nations of hues in many of these modern rugs make them 
admirable decorations for present-day rooms with their 
brilliant cretonnes and other gay furnishings. For the 
hooked rug goes right into the living room and does not, 
as in the old days, first serve as a sacred ornament in the 
parlor with its darkened windows and little-used furniture. 


LINOLEUM 


THE desire for more individual floor effects and the demand 

that floor decorations fit accurately into period interiors 

have developed a new form of floor covering. This is the 

embossed tile linoleum floor that simulates in appearance 
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actual tile work even to the mortar divisions. It has all 
the charm of color and of design and reproduces the clever 
variation of shades found in pottery tiles. Home decorators © 
ate also realizing the possibilities of floors of linoleum in 
patterns of black and white or colored squares as an aid in 
recreating the dignified marble floors of great decorative 
periods. : 

Linoleum, of course, has been available for a good many 
years, but not until recently have its patterns and workman- 
ship developed individuality enough to fit it into the com- 
pany of the more completely evolved fabrics and other 
materials used in the furnishing of a room. These modern 
floor coverings, deriving their decorative motifs as they do 
from carpets and tiles, have had to overcome the well- 
founded prejudice against the imitation of one medium by 
another. But they are achieving their end by adapting their 
borrowed designs so successfully that they are liked in spite 
of this handicap. The early Greek who first built a temple 
of stone instead of the usual wood doubtless had a similar 
prejudice to surmount. He did it successfully, as did also 
the maker of pewter vessels when he copied the design 
and decoration of silverware. | 

The latest patterns in these newer floors—the embossed 
‘tile effects—as well as the marble designs are made up piece 
by piece with the color running completely through to the 
bottom of the material. This method of construction gives 
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tremendous wearing qualities as well as the desired decora- 
tive effect. — a: 

One may have, for example, a floor of a dining room 
in square red tiles that show in the separate forms the 
charming shade variations characteristic of baked clay. 
Squares in contrasting colors with designs of ships, castles 
or heraldic insignia are placed among the tiles as accents. 
Another pattern suitable for an entrance hall or sunroom 
is made up of rectangular tiles laid in a brick, pavement- 
like design giving the effect of a well-laid tile floor. Even 
the picturesque effect of floors laid with irregularly shaped 
slabs of slate or stone in grays or colors is now obtainable 
in linoleum. | 

The marble tiling now found in linoleum may be ob- 
tained in combinations of black and white, or black and 
old ivory, or pink, or green. This attractive checker-board 
pattern may make an interesting floor for foyer or dining 
room, the sharply defined squares providing an excellent 
background for the usual rugs. For certain period effects 
where an actual marble floor would be impossible this mod- 
etn material provides an excellent substitute. 

These squares of black and white or colored marble in 
linoleum are often an aid in making a small space appear 
larger. In a small entrance hall, for example, an effect of 
greater width may be obtained by the use of six-inch marble 
squares. The patterns come in different sizes of squares, the 
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smaller ones being best adapted ‘for little rooms. Even in a 
large room the use of this pattern gives additional per- 
spective and a sense of amplitude that a floor or floor cov- 
ering of solid color would not impart. 

The softer feel of linoleum to the feet compared to 
other types of floors is an important characteristic of these 
newer materials. Also, when the linoleum is cemented 
down with an under layer of builder’s deadening felt in 
the modern way, a remarkably firm and smooth floor is 
obtained. Just as tile floors must be laid by experienced tile 
layers, so these modern floors of linoleum are put down 
by trained men who understand the material. In fact, these 
new materials really form permanent floors. Properly laid, 
they will last a generation at least, and in new houses that 
are to have floors of this type the architect often supervises 
their installation. | 

Linoleum also brings to the home decorator today not 
only bright color but durable color. Modern linoleum has © 
been vastly improved during the last few years, and the 
inlaid variety which has the color and design running com- 
pletely through it will retain its original tone for a lifetime. 
The white and colored marble effects combined with black 
give a variety of decorative floors, while the colors of the 
tile patterns present cheerful reds, greens, blues and more 
delicate lavenders, purples and tans. 

Recourse is often being made to these latest patterns 
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in linoleum in the transforming of old houses, where the 
wooden flooring is worn out or will no longer fit into the 
schemes of modern decoration. 

With these floors of tile or marble effects an interesting 
setting 1s achieved at once for interiors. Nothing was more 
characteristic of Georgian homes of the more stately style, 
as well as Italian villas, than these marble squares of black 
and white and color. Red tiles bring back the spacious in- 
teriors of Spain, or, in a house suggestive of the early 
New York Dutch, a tile floor of this color for the dining 
room is an invaluable aid in providing the proper at- 
mosphere. | 


WALLPAPER 


For some time painted walls have tended to crowd out © 
- the use of wallpaper; but the revival of early American 
furniture developed a need for appropriate background. 
In some country districts, however, especially through New 
England, wallpaper has held its own undisturbed, doubtless 
helped by the many fine examples from the past that 
remain on the walls of old rooms. 

Pictorial wallpaper originated in Europe in response to 
a demand for replicas of hand-painted scenes or of tapestry 
hangings. The first types, like the first prints on linen, had 
only the outline of the design marked by the hand block, 
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the color being painted in later’ As a substitute for the 
genuine material in wall decoration, wallpaper was also 
used to imitate stucco and tile, marble, draperies and even 
statuary. Some of these early forms may be found today 
in Colonial houses. 

For those who have not inherited an ancient house 
already equipped with these picturesque papers, there is the 
opportunity to buy from wallpaper dealers good examples 
of old designs. Some papers are still printed by hand, and 
many of the designs are made from the same blocks that 
wete used yeats ago. A room not too small is essential for 
the best display of these large-scale scenes of fields and 
streams, of classic ruins, of pastoral industry or sport. 

The patterns have charming names. For instance, there 
is “Scenic America,” originated in 1834, a print copy of 
which is made from 1,675 hand blocks. It shows New York 
Bay, West Point, the Natural Bridge of Virginia, Boston 
Harbor, together with figures of the early citizens and 
amiable-looking Indians. 

As these old papers were mainly of English or French 
make, designs are often of foreign inspiration. A romantic 
paper known as “El Dorado” pictures, under a dreamy 
haze, castles and temples, grass-grown stairways, distant 
bridges, framed in graceful trees and luxurious vegetation. 
A popular type in Colonial days was the fox hunt, where 
the red coats of the horsemen made a brilliant note. An- 
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other, originally made in the early nineteenth century, goes 
by the poetic name of “Isola Bella,” and presents a deco- 
rative design of trailing vines and flowers, palm trees, and 
luxurious tropical foliage. 

These papers come in sets comprising the complete 
scene, made up of many strips, each twenty inches wide. 
The horizontal length of the different patterns varies, some 
requiring a greater number of strips than others. A large 
one is over fifty feet long. Where a room requires a longer 
wall surface to be covered the design is repeated. The cost 
of some very elaborate designs runs as high as $750 a set, 
_although sets may be had at $150 and up. Papers made 
in America with a modernized air are less in price. 

While the large scenic type is the most ornate, the 
numerous other patterns of Colonial days are also used by 
those who desire to introduce an old-time air in the home. 
Papers with small bits of scenery, often repeated, are in 
favor, as well as designs of flowers suggestive of old Eng- 
lish chintz. The much-used pattern of Colonial days known 
as “pinpoint’—a paper covered with tiny dots over its 
entire surface—has also been revived. 

In using the pictorial wallpaper the type of room for 
which the original designs were made must be taken into 
consideration. The height of most of the strips was about 
six feet, which meant that only a part of the wall was 
covered. A wainscoting ran around the room, and between 
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rs oes 4 
the top of i it and the cornice the picture paper was space 


Many old houses show this arrangement. 


In the old days no pictures were placed over the pic- 
torial wallpaper, although mirrors were sometimes hung 


and did not.seem out of place. The pin point pattern and 


the plain papers with borders allow the use of pictures 


without any disturbance of the general effect. 


Many of the old floral patterns especially suitable for bed- 
rooms are being revived by wallpaper designers. Some of 
these patterns are the same as were used a century ago in 


the old English cision In fact, in those days it was not 


Bs a a room and the wallpaper made from the same blot 


These floral designs allow the use of many colors, the 


_ paper often fitting in well with the abundance of color in 


modern rooms. 
Another important trend of wallpaper design is he | in- 
corporation of a textured surface with the pattern. We have 


learned much about the importance of texture for walls 
through our use of roughened plaster. The paper make? 3 
building on this idea, now produce paper that carries, fa a 
sides the qualities of color and good design, a slight rough- 


ness, which, with its almost imperceptible lights and 
shadows, presents a satisfying surface. There are pebbled 


and grained papers; papers with part of the design slightly 
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in relief; papers that stinfulate the haphazard unevenness 


. 
Ree me of plaster walls. 
be 1s to this imitation of one mate- 


rial by another. Time Hi will decide whether this 
new idea is to become as respectable, artistically, as was 
~ aiidathe eighteenth-centuty marbled paper now found in old 
‘ - houses—and still reproduced. Wallpaper, in its designs, has 


always been imitative. The old scenic papers were once 


. called “the poor man’s tapestries,’ for they were a substi; = 
tute for expensive hangings and hand-painted walls. The — 


st designs of chintzes, damasks and velvets were reproduced 
: ae early in the 350 years that we have had wallpaper. Imita- 
Fe. tions of wood paneling, marble columns and walls were 
4 fe once popular, and even moldings were reproduced with 
- eet such fidelity to light and shade that they could hardly be 
eo told from the real thing. 
ae Glazed. wallpaper that will withstand the dampness of 
at the kitchen or of the bathroom now receives a coating 
2 after it is on the wall—treatment that renders it washable. 
Some varnis shes lend a tone of mellow age to wallpaper, 
which, in the case of old designs reproduced, is an effective 


. : A decorative aid. - finish is now possible, however, i will 
es - Paes ive 
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is useful in playrooms, children’s bedrooms, hallways, bath- 
rooms and kitchens, where the paper is particularly in 
danger of becoming soiled or subjected to dampness. 

A great deal depends upon suiting the wallpaper to the _ 
rest of the furnishings. Some of the dissatisfaction with — 
wallpaper in the past doubtless arose from disregarding this 
point. With smart modern furniture the wallpaper may well 
be in a similar sophisticated mode. Furniture of early 
American, Georgian English or French country styles may 
have as settings appropriate types of paper. 

After the kind of paper has been decided upon, the 
color is of next importance, for it must harmonize with 
the principal hues of the other furnishings. Scale of pattern 
should be carefully considered also. Large units of design 
should be shunned in most cases, and paper with tiny 
designs that have too much space between the units. The 
successful pattern is one that covers the wall space baie : 
obtruding into the room. 

The decorative usefulness of a molding or border at the 
point where the wallpaper ends or joins the ceiling should 
also be emphasized. If of a color that harmonizes with the 
general tone of the paper, this border will allow the eye 
more easily to make the transition to the lighter ceiling 
paper and bind in the design on the walls, just as the 
borders of a panel hold the pattern within circumscribed — 
limits. 3 
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The ceiling is just as important as floors or walls, con- 
sidered from the point of view of a harmonious ensemble. 
Some daring innovators have applied a pattern paper to the 
ceiling. This latter treatment is extremely useful in upper- 
story rooms where the contours of the roof cut up the usual 
flat expanse of ceiling. 


BELL PULLS 


THE old-fashioned bell pull—in times past used to summon 
a servant from “below stairs’ —has been revived as a use- 
ful adjunct to certain period rooms. With an electric button 
concealed in its tassel or handle it may call the maid or 
butler as in the old days, and in addition it forms a remi- 
niscent bit of room decoration. 

The esthetic uses of the bell pull are many. A pair 
hung on either side of a fireplace is alleged to add greater 
dignity to that focal point, and through the effect of their 
long, straight lines help to make the walls appear higher 
than they are. Sometimes such an accentuation is needed 
near an entrance, and then one of the broad, rich-looking 
bell pulls will, by its vertical lines, strengthen the line of 
the door. Often a bell pull is considered just the thing to 
fill a vacant spot on the wall and provide variety. Bell pulls 
in the form of broad bands are used to conceal the neces- 
sary modern button for a bell or the switch for control of 
the electric lights. | 
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Bell pulls are made of manly kinds of fabric, ranging 
from coarse canvas to velvets and damasks. The lighter 
materials are backed with leather. While many of the old 
bell pulls are still obtainable, one may have a bell pull 
made up of antique materials which will be an exact repro- 
duction of an eighteenth century example. 

In embellishing bell pulls, embroidery, cross-stitch, petit 
point and beaded work were extensively used. During the 
period that the bell pull gave service—from before the six- 
teenth century to the early part of the nineteenth—there 
were many style changes. Broad bands of tapestry recall 
the days when this fabric on chairs and sofas matched the 
bell pulls. On others one finds the impress of the patterns 
of the Italian Renaissance, or reflection in a small compass 
of the decorative motifs used in France during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The bell pull’s handles or tassels were of various sorts. 
Beautifully carved handles of bone or ivory that once were 
used no doubt by ladies of Queen Anne’s time, or perhaps 
a hundred years later by a hostess in hoopskirts who rose 
from a chair that Chippendale himself had made, to 
ting for tea, are still to be had. More rare are handles in — 
red or turquoise blue Bohemian glass, or a Dutch type of 
pressed glass, perhaps in the form of a bunch of grapes. 
Rings of bronze and of hand-wrought iron, gilded and 
lacquered; tiny jewel-like handles of cut glass; tassels of 
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ted or green or blue; sumptuous ones of gold or silver 
thread—such handles, in another age, were generally made 
to order, to harmonize with the rest of the furnishings, or 
they were fashioned by the housewife in her leisure mo- 
ments. 

_ A characteristic ornamentation on the band or cord con- 
sisted of small white glass beads. In many patterns these 
are combined with petit or gros point to form a floral 
design that meanders along the broad band of the bell 
pull. Generally the flower part of the pattern is made of 
beads, while the dark stems and the green leaves are 
formed by the needlework. | 

Large cords heavily covered with beads form another 
variety of bell pull. Sometimes instead of a single cord two 
lighter ones are employed, twisted together. Bell pulls of 
small links of cord are also found, although these have 
not the beauty of the simple straight hanging cord. 


SAMPLERS 


SAMPLERS, quaint mementos of the past, are coming into 
their own as wall decorations. Not only those worked by 
children in the ‘‘dame’s schools” of a century and two cen- 
turies ago in this country, but also examples from England 
and other European countries now grace our rooms. The 
charm of the old sampler has even served to develop mod- 
ern forms. 
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Whether made today or yesterday, the sampler recalls 
an era when there was time “to sew a fine seam.” These 
embroidered pieces of linen showing many different kinds 
of stitches and carrying alphabets and verses and mottoes 
make, when framed, excellent decorations for use over a 
fireplace or above an antique chest of drawers. In a living 
room of in a hallway they often aid in creating an appro- 
priate atmosphere for cherished pieces of old furniture. 
Fortunate are they who can use for this purpose a faded 
though still beautiful sampler embroidered by some an- 
cestress who placed her name, her age and the date, with 
pethaps a naive line, on handiwork of many years ago. 

One of the earliest samplers still in existence—owned 
by the Metropolitan Museum—discloses in its close and 
variegated series of bands of formal design a wonderful bit 
of work. Beginning at the top with small stitches and 
designs, the patterns become larger and more open in their 
effect as the work proceeds down the strip. At the end the 
industrious needlewoman formally attests: “Mary Pots 
wrought this sampler and this date, 1648.” A still older 
American sampler is in the Essex Institute at Salem. This 
narrow piece of linen was worked all in white by Anne 
Gower, the first wife of Governor John Endicott of Massa- 
chusetts, some time before 1628. 

Seventeenth century pieces reflect the simple directness 
found in the embroidery work of the Jacobean period and 
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earlier. Within strict limits there is a delightful play of 
color in the making of flower, animal or human forms that 
recalls the art of the Renaissance, when embroidery was 
one of the most popular crafts. 

Eighteenth century samplers were often made by little 
girls, and even by a few little boys, as part of their early 
education. This was the period, too, when the making of 
samplers—and with them the art of embroidery—became 
a morte democratic art. The long, narrow shape was then 
displaced by a square or rectangular form. 

With this greater popularity one sees more individuality 
creeping in. Small Annabelle would stitch on her sampler 
square, after doing the required alphabet and numerals, a 
representation of her house or her school (a square of 
embroidery with windows and a peaked roof) ; and perhaps 
her pet pony would be shown, or the chickens and squirrels 
of her country home. | 

As a rule, however, we see the guiding hand of an elder 
person in the choice of designs and especially in the mot- 
toes, verses and inscriptions stitched in delicately colored 
wools on linen that has now the beautiful tone of age. One 
could well imagine, of course, that little Annabelle would 
be interested in the picturing of some biblical story; but 
solemn verses from Isaac Watts or a perfect couplet by 
Alexander Pope seem, even for those staid days, austere 
for the youthful worker, “age 8.” | 
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Patriotic sentiments and verses might well stir the young 
woman who embroidered them on her square of linen. One, 
recorded in “American Samplers” by Ethel Stanwood Bol- 
ton and Eva Johnston Coe, admonishes: 


‘Americans be not dismayed 
Nor fear the Sword or Gun 
While innocence is all our pride 
And virtue is our only Guide 
Women would scorn to be defyd 
If led by Washington. 


Another and very practical young miss prays: 


When in love I do commence 
May it be with a man of sense. 


The making of samplers today is no longer a task for 
little girls, done as part of their education. It has become 
a pleasurable art for maid or matron who stitches for the 
joy of it, as did those ladies of high degree who worked 
the earliest and most beautiful forms of samplers three 
hundred years ago. Because it is not a task, the modern 
sampler tends to achieve the fine workmanship ane beauty 
of the seventeenth century. , 

Today’s samplers recall the old ones in general form, 
and, like them, carry verse and embroidered pictures record- 
ing incidents in the daily life of the maker. They often 
show better technique than do those of a century ago. 
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Yet sprightly as are the new samplers, they have not 
dimmed interest in the bits of handiwork of days long past. 
Samplers made a hundred or more yeats ago ate more 
eagerly sought than ever before, in antique shops and attic 
trunks. | 

The framing of a sampler allows a variety of treat- 
ments. The simpler the frame, the better the beauty of 
the work displays itself. Narrow, black, old-fashioned 
frames with a tiny line of gold give a charming touch. Or 
one may have a frame of half rounded mahogany with 
squares of wood at the corners. Sometimes, if the sampler 
be small or an odd shape, it may be mounted upon a bit ~ 
of modern embroidered silk. This method suggests a style 
of design found in some samplers, where the square con- 
taining the numerals and alphabets is surrounded by an 
embroidered floral design. 
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DECORATIVE METAL FURNISHINGS 


"ETAL furnishings, from andirons to candlesticks, 
have never before been so decoratively and self- 
consciously a part of the home interior. Spanish 

and Italian examples, as well as the fine Colonial craft-work 
that one may see in the railings and balconies of Charles- 
ton and New Orleans or the hearth fixtures made by many 
a country blacksmith of a century and a half ago, all 
attest the increased vogue. Old world metal work such as 
pewter and tdle (the japanned iron of the eighteenth cen- 
tury) is sought in antique forms. 

The decorative use of metal as a foil to upholstery 
fabrics and the woods of furniture is being better under- 
stood. So, too, is the quaint usefulness of ancient utensils 
such as door knockers or fire backs. An important part of 
the modern interior—and exterior—is also the new designs 
in wrought metal which sange from curtain fixtures to 


amusingly designed supports for one’s outdoor radio wire. 
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DECORATIVE METAL CURTAIN FIXTURES 


THE Spanish vogue, coupled with growing interest in the 
artistic possibilities of wrought iron, seems to be responsible 
for the decorative metal curtain fixtures now appearing. 
First seen in Western homes of Spanish architecture, the 
wrought iron fixtures have come rapidly into wider use, 
and now not only are they displayed in interiors of Spanish 
and Italian taste—frankly as ornamental features—but they 
are also being adapted in designs for use in furnishings of 
other periods and in informally furnished rooms. Treat- 
ments in black iron, steel finish, polychrome effects in the 
Tealian metal work style, or in the gilt of the Early Re- 
public days, adapt this drapery aid to many interiors. 

In rooms having a Spanish or an Italian air, perhaps 
with rough plastered walls and a beamed ceiling, the rods 
ending in the delicate fleur de lis design so often used in 
Spanish iron work, are appropriate. If the room is in the 
style of the Italian Renaissance, the more delicate flower 
designs, especially in polychrome or colored iron work, may 
well be chosen. Acorn finials, halberd* heads and the arrow 
head or arrow feather forms are other motifs reminiscent 
of differing decorative periods. 

Almost every room may use the wrought iron drapery 
fixtures—over windows, doorways, French windows, or for 
the support of wall hangings. They are particularly effective 
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with Spanish hangings where the black or steel colored 
metal, frankly exposed above the fabric, creates a formal 
setting for the hanging. 

The use of wrought iton rods with curtains permits the 
additional ornament gained by showing the metal rings, 
which often are large and oval in shape. And the curtain, 
arranged on the metal pole, is usually placed several inches 
from the metal end, thus allowing the finial as well as the 
ornamental supports of the rod to be seen. ‘The undisguised 
display of rod, supports and finials is characteristic of the 
use of these wrought iron fixtures. Sometimes, where the 
rod supports a divided curtain, a wrought iron ornament 
is placed on the rod between the two curtains. 

With the metal rods are used, of course, metal tie-backs 
in various fine designs. Many are based on the flower, leaf 
and spray forms traditional in the ironworker’s craft; some 
ate hammered bands, carrying on their surface the em- 
bossed design of leaf or flowers; others use the vines as 
a decorative motif or a flower spray—a delicate open-work 
pattern making the tie-back light in weight and allowing 
the fabric of the curtain to show through it. The tie-back | 
should, of course, harmonize with the rod decoration. 

There is also developing the employment of iron work 
as a decorative heading, placed above or in front of the 
iron curtain rods. These slender curving pieces of iron, with 
hammered leaves and flower blossoms springing from a 
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central conventionalized basket design, may be quite elabo- 
tate and call out all of the craft of the metal worker. The 
more delicate iron work in the Italian tradition, often 
touched with color, is used in these fixtures. Sometimes, to 
obtain an unusual effect of simplicity, the iron may be 
treated to simulate the rust of age. : 

With the modernists in decoration using considerable 
wrought iron, it is natural that some of the curtain decora- 
tions should reflect that mode. These designs, often char- 
acterized by long and extremely slender tendrils of iron in 
new scrolls and curves, seem to fit most naturally into the 
genius of the metal. In rooms where wrought iron screens 
ot doorway gates have been used these metal curtain deco- 
ration are particularly effective. 

The most individual designs in wrought iron curtain 
rods are, of course, those made to order by the ironworker, 
who, working with the householder or decorator, produces 
a special design to go with the room. Sometimes, for ex- 
ample, instead of having a simple finial, the end is de- 
veloped into a curving spray of leaves and flower forms 
which curve gracefully downward over the upper corner 
of the curtain. Or, in the hands of a master craftsman, im- 
provisations on the traditional Latin motifs in wrought 
metal work are created. 

Rosettes of beaten metal in these special patterns may 
be used to embellish the end of the rod, in addition to the 
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ornamental finial, as at one tithe rosettes of glass were 
used. Elaborate developments of the rod support may be 
specially designed, or another ornamental touch achieved 
by a pattern of apparently heavy crudity, simulating a 
country blacksmith’s work. Because of the wealth of de- 
signs already available, the home decorator necessarily gives 
careful thought to the selection of a pattern to harmonize 
with the decorative ensemble of the room in which the 
wrought iron is employed. 


TOLE 


As a decorative accessory, articles of tole—the painted tin 
and iton of other days—provide a quaint note for the mod- 
ern interior. Its popularity is due not only to its comparative 
inexpensiveness but also to the many forms in which ar- 
ticles of this plastic metal may be obtained—trays, elec- 
trically equipped lamps, flower vases, tea kettles and 
samovats. | 

The French name of téle goes back to the days when 
the metal was a composition of iron with an alloy of lead, 
zinc of tin to prevent it from rusting too easily. Indeed, 
the word tdle really means sheet iron. Today most téle 
is a high grade of tin, lighter and more malleable than the 
hammered iron used in the eighteenth and in the early 
nineteenth centuty. 
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There are collectors of old téle who seek out originals, 
and for these persons antique shops and auctions are pre- 
ferred hunting grounds. To experts the older specimens 
have a softness of color which modern reproductions do 
not achieve. For connoisseurs a real “find” is a tea kettle 
or tray whose scarlet color and decoration in gold proclaim 
it a product of the East, brought, perhaps, to old Salem 
or New Bedford in the days when American ships were 
in the China trade; or a piece of old English or French 
ware. Tea caddies in Chinese tole were popular in those 
days, as well as Oriental-shaped covered dishes of gold and 
red, and boxes for milady’s dressing table whose color and 
design suggested mysterious Cathay. 

The French forms of tdle of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, much reproduced today, include a great 
variety of utilitarian articles as well as those of pure deco- 
ation. Classic forms of vases and urns, bearing on their 
sides painted shepherdesses or garlanded flutes and horns 
and harps on backgrounds of old dull yellow or bronze, 
recall the time when objects of tole were found in every 
home of any pretension. In the Empire period wall scones 
and lamps reflected the decorative motifs of that time. 
Pyramid forms and curved vases, supported on four lion’s 
feet placed on a square of tdle painted in semblance of 
black and white marble, are other characteristic designs. 

English tole shows an even wider range of use than the 
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French. Candlesticks and ‘tea kettles, tea caddies, braziers 
and many trays are found in the old forms. The trays were 
often heavy things—one indication that they are of the 
old-time iron. English trays of the eighteenth century made 
at Pontypool and later at Birmingham—sometimes an old 
tray is stamped with one of these names—are now treasured 
even when the decorations have faded to a semblance of 
their former beauty. 

These trays of téle, once found on every sideboard and 
today an aid to establishing old-time atmosphere in modern 
rooms, bear on their surfaces elaborate decorative designs 
of peacocks and pheasants; or, in the Chippendale manner, 
fantastic scrolls make up the border and trailing fountains 
drip lines of gold and color amid tea roses, begonias, morn- 
ing glories and other old-fashioned flowers. Other designs 
in red or black and gold depict scenes of the Orient painted 
by English or American artists in that imaginative style of 
decoration more Oriental than the Orient itself. 

All these styles of the past are now reproduced for the 
use of those who cannot get the rapidly disappearing orig- 
inals. Old specimens of téle trays, even when the decora- 
tion has been partly obliterated by time, are taken in hand 
by craftsmen and the old design restored or a new pattern 
suggestive of the old designs painted on them. This paint- 
ing of pictorial trays is an art fast dying out, but here and 
there a solitary worker carries on the ttadition of the 
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japanners’ art. As in painting on pottery, tdle, which after- 
ward must be fired, is decorated with colors other than 
those which will eventually appear. 

Not all the objects in téle, however, are dedicated to 
the past. Under the virile hand of the modern designer lamps 
and boxes, flower vases and desk sets appear in new 
forms and brilliant colors. But there still lingers around 
these newly made wares, in spite of their twentieth century 
air, some of the charm that one may find in an ancient 
piece laboriously hammered out of iron and worked into 
shape by an eighteenth century craftsman. 


PEWTER 


In the decoration or rooms the accessories of a period are 
almost as important as are the main pieces of furniture. 
One such aid to correct atmosphere in any arrangement of 
Colonial and old English furniture in pine, maple or oak 
is pewter ware. On old dressers, or ranged in a row on the 
mantel shelf above a hearth, pewter plates and mugs seem 
as necessary as a prism chandelier in a Georgian dining 
room. 

_ There is no teal use nowadays for these pewter platters, 
bowls and tankards, for ware of other and better metal 
has taken their place. But in the days when interiors of 
Tudor and Jacobean and early Colonial style were as ‘‘mod- 
etn” as overstuffed furniture is today, pewter took the 
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place of china and silver in all but the very wealthy house- 
holds. Today no ensemble of furniture in the simpler woods 
and forms of those times, or their modern reproductions, is 
complete without some pieces of this ancient wate to give 
the proper decorative note. 

The making of pewter is one of the abandoned crafts 
of the world. It is not a lost art, for the formulas of its 
composition are well known, and good pewter can still be 
made. But no one would use pewter in his household now. 
A hundred years ago this softly gleaming gray metal was 
superseded by britannia metal and Sheffield plate. These 
in turn wete displaced by electro-plated ware, by china 
and by glass. 

There is still a wealth of old pewter obtainable. One 
should, however, buy from reliable dealers, for reproduc- 
tions masquerading as original old pieces may be sold to 
unsuspecting purchasers. These copies are sometimes made 
from the original molds and then adorned with the look of 
age and a rare maker’s mark to deceive the unwary. 

Almost any kind of table or kitchen ware may be dis- 
coveted among old examples of pewter. The owner of a 
few pieces bought for the Colonial dresser or the old 
fireplace mantel is sometimes intrigued into trying to 
accumulate a whole “garnish” of pewter. This almost 
obsolete word denotes a set of twelve platters, twelve dishes 
and twelve saucers. 
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Pewter is a composition of tin alloyed with copper of 
lead. Various grades of quality were recognized in the 
old days, and there was a marked distinction between 
“fine” and “common” pewter. A popular idea that silver 
was one of the essential ingredients of the best pewter is 
erroneous. In very old pewter traces of silver may often 
be found; but this infinitesimal quantity was an accident. 
Silver is sometimes found with lead, in the natural state, 
and in those days the smelting of lead ore was not effective 
enough to eliminate all of the more precious metal. 

American pewter is generally much simpler in design 
than that once made in Europe. Yet in almost every in- 
stance the product of these early American pewterers is 
fine in line and artistic in proportion. Silverware un- 
doubtedly served as patterns for pewter at first, but later 
certain traditional forms in the baser metal were followed. 
Many of these early examples that have come down to us 
carry a mark, or “touch,” denoting the quality and the 
maker. It is difficult to determine the date of a piece, how- 
ever, for many pieces marked with an eagle, a popular 
American mark, fail to show the maketr’s name. 

Considering the once widespread use in America, one 
would find a much larger number of pieces today if the 
Revolutionary War had not occurred. Many a bullet fired 
in that struggle by the Continental troops was made in 
patriot households by melting down pewter plates, trench- 
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ers and bowls. An ironical event of those days was the 
melting of the pewter statue of George III that adorned 
Bowling Green in New York. 

Much foreign-made pewter was used in the Colonies, 
for pewter was a universal household metal in Europe 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Interest- 
ing examples of Dutch, French, German and English ware 
may still be found. The supply of authentic old pewter 
is today augmented by importations of ancient plates, 
bowls and tankards, ; 


FURNITURE BRASSES 


AN important industry created by the interest in early 
American furniture is the gathering up for sale of old-time 
handles and key hole plates for use in restorations. The 
same dealers often manufacture replicas of these brasses, 
reproducing them by hand. Sometimes complete sets of 
handles of a much later date have been put on a bookcase 
or chest of drawers by a former owner who wished to 
bring his old furniture up to date. Today, however, with 
our greater knowledge of what is correct and with our 
increased respect for the old designs, there is a demand 
that the brasses correspond in period with the piece itself. 
So if a chest of drawers picked up at auction or found in 
a farmhouse has an odd handle on it, or some keyhole 
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plates are missing, an expert will supply just the kind 
of brass equipment the piece needs. 

A popular belief is that any reproduction, whether of 
a piece of furniture or of a brass handle, is used to deceive 
people into thinking that it is the genuine thing. But slight 
examination of any honest reproduction by one who knows 
will disclose its character. In the case of brass handles, 
deception is difficult. The kind of brass made a hundred 
years ago had a different proportion of copper and zinc, 
and sharp eyes may discern in the old metal a greenish 
tone that is absent in modern brass. 

Brass handles varied greatly in form after their intro- 
duction in the latter part of the seventeenth century. ‘The 
first metal handles—which replaced the wooden knobs 
formerly used—were pear or tear shaped pieces of brass 
hung from a small plate with indented edges and some- 
times etched with a design. Often these handles were hol- 
low. Jacobean furniture has this type of hardware. About 
this time also appeared a small type of the horizontal or 
bail handle. This was a curved bar hung at each end from 
a brass plate or escutcheon. 

L. V. Lockwood in his “Colonial Furniture in America” 
gives the ending of the period when these types of brasses 
were used as about 1720. Then for fifty years the bail 
handle was in vogue, until Sheraton, Chippendale, Heppel- 
white and the Adam brothers developed their round, oval 
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and eight-sided designs, with pendent rings. The French — 
Empire type, which came later and lasted from the begin- 


ning of the nineteenth century up to about the end of the < 
first quarter, is recognized by its greater ornateness and — 
use of ting handles with circular plates Beatiiy rosette wie 
other designs. ae 
Few if any of the brasses used in Colonial furniture Sipe 
were made in this country. The importation from England — tag 
was an important trade in those days, and New York 
cabinetmakers carried comparatively large stocks of 
“wrought escutcheons” and brass handles. Often seven or 
eight pairs would be needed on one chest of drawers. 
Even after the Revolution the English makers of brass 


quickly providing the American cabinetmakers with handles 
of designs then in demand in the young Republic. The 
most popular was the eagle and shield pattern. 7 
Ovals of thin brass of that period carried also designs 
of marine and country scenes. They were remarkable for 
the grace and amount of detail wrought in a small space. 


FIREBACKS 


MopERN fite resisting brick in the fireplace eliminates the 

need nowadays for the old-time protective fireback of iron. 

Nevertheless, an increasing number of homes are adding a 
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The Fireback Both Protects the Chimney and Decorates 
the Hearth 


FIREBACKS 


telling note of quaintness to their fireplace through the 
use of one of the decorative Colonial, English or French 
plates of molded iron. 

In some antique shops one may find an ancient fireback, 
one that has the sentimental value of being of the days 
when fireplaces were necessities and not luxuries. Shops 


dealing in fireplace fixtures offer reproductions which to | 


casual inspection seem old. These are careful copies from 
the best of the old firebacks, the originals of which are 
in museums ot are cherished as heirlooms in private 
homes. 

But when buying an original fireback one must be sure 
it is not a hearth plate or a stove plate. Hearth plates 
were once used to protect the floors in front of hearths, and 


with their simple decoration have been found, and mis- 


takenly cherished, as firebacks. Stove plates, from a fore- 
runner of the iron stove made by Pennsylvania Germans, 
have deceived hunters of old firebacks. ‘These plates, most 
of them decorated with biblical scenes or floral designs, 
formed an iron box into which the hot ashes of the fire 
were placed to give added heat to the room. 

The earliest English firebacks—those made before 1600 
—display the efforts of the iron molder to decorate the 
surface as best he could. Fleur-de-lis, roses and crests, to- 
gether with cruder designs, were placed upon the surface, 
with little regard to symmetry. The rope patterns often seen — 
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in early pieces were made by taking an impression in the 
mold of pieces of rope. | 

Later the use of coats-of-arms as a decoration on the 
firebacks was introduced. Of these the most popular designs 
today are those that go back to the reign of Charles I. 
Often the date when it was made was placed on the fire- 
back, and sometimes the initials, ‘““C. R.”—Charles Rex— 
together with the royal coat-of-arms are found. Of these 
latter the lion and the unicorn supporting the English 
crown ate molded in high relief and show great virility 
of drawing on the part of the unknown artists. __ 

The general shape of the fireback in the early part of 
the seventeenth century was that of an oblong with the 

top edge broken into a semi-circular form. Later, under 
the influence of the Dutch and German firebacks imported 
into England, the taller and narrower form with a curved 
top became the style. 

Designs commemorating historical events, such as the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada, were also placed on fire- 
backs. ‘These nautical designs often included a ship’s anchor 
with a rope formed in a pattern around it. Uncouth satyrs 
oddly combined with vine leaves and bunches of grapes 
were other deccrative motifs found associated with the 
anchor design. 

French designs lean toward classical SBOE OI, 
garlands, flowers, curves and scrolls. In the French as well 
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as in the Italian firebacks the more sophisticated designs 
of the Renaissance are apparent. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century Dutch 
and German firebacks influenced the British design. The 
Dutch were particularly fond of flowers, and many fite- 
backs have come down ornamented with a vase of more 
or less natural-looking blooms surrounded by a garland. 

In America the iron furnaces of Pennsylvania supplied 
many of the firebacks used, and the decorative ideas of the 
Pennsylvania Germans of that day showed in floral and 
teligious designs. Other furnaces in other parts of the 
Colonies also supplied their share of this useful fireplace 
fixture. Iron was cheap and to cast a fireback after a 
wooden pattern had been cut was a simple process. In the 
new country, however, the use of firebacks was not gen- 
eral; only the more prosperous among the Colonists had 
them. 


DOOR KNOCKERS 


RECENT door knockers indicate a growing fastidiousness 
on the part of home owners concerning an apparently 
insignificant piece of hardware. Old English forms dated 
from the twelfth century, huge knockers of bronze modeled 
by sculptors of the Cinquecento in Italy, brass knockers in 
the designs of Dutch Colonial, early New England and — 
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_ Jater Colonial times, as well as examples of the modern 


metal worker's art, may now be had to suit any type of 
house and any householder’s whim. | 

Early knockers were of iron. A characteristic early New 
England form is ring-shaped. Such a form had been used 
in England; in maritime Massachusetts some of these early 
knockers suggest in the decoration of the ring a twisted 
rope with a heavy knob on the lower edge of its circum- 
ference to give weight to the knocker. These were a 
attached to the door by a bolt at the top. 


Many householders seek out odd forms of knockers; 


tourists bring home examples from European antique shops. 


Etruscan and Spanish and Roman types are popular. One © 


reproduction recently put on sale is known as the Lincoln 
imp, from the town in England where it was discovered. 
It is a Gothic-looking gargoyle. 

But these are eccentricities. For those who wish knockers 
that recall American periods there are many handsome 
examples in brass which in the eighteenth century adorned 
every mansion door. Smacking of the sea, and long a 
favorite on and about Cape Cod, is a dolphin design, 
formed of a tail-flaunting fish gracefully standing on its 
head, which part serves as the actual knocker. It was a 
Sandwich glass conceit brought home by whalers of New 
Bedford and Provincetown. 

Brass and iron knockers showing the American eagle 
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DOOR KNOCKERS 


with outspread wings from which depends a graceful 


knocking ring is truly American. The emblem was not used © 
until during and after the Revolutionary War, when it 


e ry : ao ye 
became extremely popular as a decorative motif, and we 


find it on mirrors and banjo clocks. 

For houses which carry either a sturdy or a palatial 
air, some of the Italian door knockers of bronze are par- 
ticularly fitting. These products of the sixteenth century 
must be sought out in antique shops, where occasionally 
one may find a magnificent example. Neptune is often 
the subject of these works of bronze, tecalling, perhaps, 


with the sportive dolphins and seashells, the seaport of 


Venice. 


Proper size is an important point to consider in buying 


a knocker, as a knocker too large will dwarf the door, 
while one too small will appear insignificant. There are 
nowadays miniature knockers, useful sometimes on the 


door of one’s apartment in the city, and used sometimes 
on bedroom doors. 
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LIGHTING FIXTURES FOR ILLUMINATION AND DECORATION 


IGHTING fixtures should contribute not only to the 
L illumination of a room but also to its beauty. This 
wider forte of the wall light or table lamp is being 
recognized by the increasing variety and excellence of 
design of fixtures now obtainable. In addition to designs 
of today there are being salvaged from the past such in- 
teresting forms as the girandole from France, the torchére 
from Italy, lanterns from Spain, and portal lights, hanging 
and wall lights that hark back to Colonial times. 
Harmony between the furnishings of a room and its 
light sources is now demanded as well as quality of the 
fixture. Decorating with light in a room cannot be success- 
fully carried out without considering the movable lamps 
and stationary lights for their artistry and appropriateness 
of style as well as for their proper placing and adequate 
candle power. 3 
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GIRANDOLES 


A sir of furnishing which adds beauty and glitter to a room 
is the girandole—a candelabra ornamented with pendants 
and festoons of cut crystal. These charming things are 
almost as decorative in the daytime as in the evening, when 
their lights give sparkle to their crystals and gleaming 
metal. 

Today one may obtain beautiful examples closely fol- 
lowing the best models of the eighteenth century when in 
France their design reached its pinnacle of excellence. The 
word girandole, which comes from the Italian, aptly de- 
scribes these ornamental candelabra, for it means the clus- 
tered effect of descending sky rockets or the curving spray 
of fountain. water. 

Girandoles have not the simplicity of the practical 
English candelabra. Their forte has been that of an excep- 
tional form of light-holder for use where the note of lux- 
ury and distinction was desired. In formal eighteenth 
century English and French interiors they still retain all 
their former suggestion and in other less staid interiors 
they provide a successful addition because of their innate 
beauty. 

A gitandole is a pyramid-shaped candelabra with from 
two to six candles. The framework of metal may be had 
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in many finishes, dull silver, bronze, gilt or polychrome. 
Girandoles may also be found in which the supports are of 
crystal, as in the more stately Colonial houses. In New 
England the white crystals were in fashion. 

In another form, now being reproduced, the girandole 
has a round metal stand and a support turned like the base 
of a metal candlestick. From this a number of slender, 
curving branches, to which the candle sockets are attached, 
form a graceful pyramid shape. Partly concealing the metal 
supports are the crystal pendants in all shapes and sizes, 
and strings of round and square-cut crystals. Interspersed 
are cut crystal drops of ruby or jade green or yellow. 

Girandoles, in paits, were generally placed on the man- 
tel of the dining room or drawing room, or on the dining 
table for formal feasts. In the modern living room they 
enliven the fireplace mantel. Or as an ornament to the 
music room or library, they easily make a place for them- 
selves. Useful also are they on a dressing table in a bed- 
room ot on a console table in the foyer—in fact, these 
handsome candle stands, naturalized here for nearly two 
centuries, are at home almost anywhere. 

All or certainly most of the girandoles used in this 
country in Colonial times were imported from France or 
England. Some of the old forms were made as wall fixtures 
with a mirror back, although this type is very rare. Antique 
girandoles are ptizes when found, for, because they were 
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used in Colonial and much later days only by the most 
ptosperous their original number was limited. 

For use on the dining table, girandoles in silver are 
appropriate. So various are their designs today that one may 
find a girandole to suit any particular interior. Those en- 
tirely of crystal, of course, suit the Georgian or Colonial, 
and those in silver, bronze and gilt fit the French interiors. 
Polychrome metal girandoles with more or less use of color 
in the lustres and chains of crystal meet the decorative 
requirements of Italian settings. 


TORCHERES 


A PICTURESQUE yet dignified touch of decoration, valuable 
in some interiors, is achieved by the tall candle-holders 
known as torchéres. Encouraged by the popularity of this 
type of candelabrum, designers are producing many varia- 
tions of the original Spanish and Italian models, in forms 
of luxurious metal work or in simpler designs where effect 
is sought through severe restraint of line and ornamen- 
tation. 

The torchére or candelabro is the dignified ancestor of 
our more mundane bridge lamp. Torchéres, of course, do 
not have shades, although small shields are sometimes 
used on the individual candle lights. Essentially a candle- 
stick, the torchére when electrified should suggest in its 
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past rather than the brightness of modern il ami 

While the torchére has until recent age 2 
characteristically Spanish or Italian lighting | 
wider use in American homes is rapidly making it 


%, far Ki 
ican as the bullseye mirror, once very French, or t is ) 


Windsor chair, originally English. A Spanish torchére in a: 


gilded or carved wood, or a Venetian processional lamp, 


having its standard covered with old red velvet, is some- 
times too gorgeous to fit into simple surroundings. How- 


ever, torchéres of wrought iron, inspired by the beautiful 
though rather severe Gothic types, are so reduced to the 
essentials of use and beauty that they may be placed in 
almost any room without disturbing the decorative har- 
mony. More ornate in decoration are the fixtures in Renais- 
sance style. Torchéres are generally used in pairs, ot 


one on either side of a living room fireplace or on either 


side of a doorway. In the foyer these lights add a welcom- 
ing gleam of light in the evening, the picturesque proces- 
sional lantern types being especially effective for this 


purpose. Used singly they are decorative in a corner of 


a room. In a studio living room the tall standard is well 
suited to the high ceiling, mes 

Three general types of torchéres are reproduced today. 
One type is the heavy gilt wood candle-holder, often 
elaborately carved with heavy acanthus leaf decoration, 
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Wrought Metal Torcheres and Hanging Lights in Antique Pieces 
or in Reproductions Lend a Decidedly Spanish or Italian Air to 
a Room 
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TORCHERES 


iw 


scrolls or cupids, and with paw feet suggestive of the 


_ old Roman forms. A rather formal setting is needed for 


this type, or one that is richly Italian or Spanish. ‘Then 


ie ° oor 
_ there are the processional lanterns with opaque glass 


to shield the light. On slender poles, often coveted with 


_ velvet, these lanterns were carried on the street, either in 
feligious processions or to light the way for some grand 
_ personage. 


The characteristic Venetian form of processional lantern 
has the lantern part of carved wood, gilded, with the light 
enclosed in colored glass. The Spanish counterpart is gen- 
erally made of metal, following closely the lines of the 


hanging lanterns of metal and glass. When not in use 


these lanterns were held upright by carved blocks of wood 
or stone at either side of a doorway. 


The third type, the most popular today, is the Tea 


- candle-holder in either the simple or more elaborate wrought 


iron or in polychrome metal work. 

Just now the simpler forms, inspired by the craftsman- 
ship of the Gothic age in Spain and Italy, are much 
favored. The torchéte may often be merely a slender square 
or round iron rod, supported by a three-legged pedestal, 


and with one or more arms for holding the candles. The 


holders for the candles themselves are sometimes cup- 
shaped, or, as in many of the early forms, may consist 
merely of a pointed bit of iron called a pricket, on which 
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the candle used to be stuck. Early American candle-holders, 
extremely simple in design, often have a small handle at 
the side of the iron standard for lifting. 

One type reproduced by modern craftsmen is inspired 
by the cressets—iron baskets on a pole, designed to hold 
inflammable material for use as a torch. With a colored 
glass shield inside the latticed iron work of the cresset, 
this type of torchére is an unusual and decorative form of 
light-holder. Another delightful model is the slender single 
candle-holder which, with the utmost economy of iron, 
results in a delicate standard and tripod, the top either 
plain or ornamented with a circular band of iron known 
as a corona. This crown motif is also used as a purely 
decorative form below the candle socket of a single light 
torchére. 

The sixteenth century in both Spain and Italy saw most 
elaborate torchéres of metal produced. There is, of course, 
a pronounced distinction between the wrought metal work 
of these two countries in both design and execution, In 
general, Italian metal work was more elaborate in detail 
than Spanish, and polychrome decoration was developed 
in Italy to a greater degree than in Spain. Copper, brass, 
tin and silver were also used in this Renaissance period. 
In Spain especially, when silver was pouring in from the 
New World, that precious metal was much used in the 
making of torchétes. 
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SPANISH LANTERNS 


PossisLy the most picturesque lighting fixture is the 
Spanish lantern. Returning travelers are bringing back 
lanterns they have found in odd places in Seville and 
Granada. Smart shops dealing in unusual bits of furnish- 
ings proudly display one or two examples of this delightful 
form of Hispanic art. 

There are innumerable varieties of these lanterns, no 
two ever being found alike, so that the purchaser always 
has the happy feeling that he has a unique ornament. 


. Most Spanish lanterns are made of tin, sometimes painted 


or gilded. Others, which were, as a rule, used on the out- 
side of houses, hanging over driveways or placed near 
entrance doors, are made of wrought iron. The glass, 
being in many textures, colors and degrees of opaqueness, 


adds to the charm of these trophies. 


Fitted with an electric light in place of the ancient 
candle, the Spanish lantern suspended from the ceiling 
with a silken cord gives color and grace to a hallway; in 
a living room it will contribute along with the other lamps 
and fixtures its due portion of decoration. The same type 
of lantern was sometimes arranged so that it could be 
placed on a long pole for carrying through the street. 
When not in use these pole lanterns were kept by the side 
of the door in the interior of the Spanish house, with 
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the end of the pole placed in a.block of stone. These 
types are the ones found today in some American homes 
standing stately and picturesque by entrance doors or flank- 
ing a Spanish or Italian fireplace. 

What places these Spanish lanterns apart is that they 
are about the only examples of decorative craft work that 
use the humble tin creditably. There are, of course, the 
objects made of téle—a painted or enameled tin—but 
tole does not reveal itself, frankly and unabashed, as tin, 
and never does tdle show the feeling of fantasy that one 
may discern in the flower and scroll forms of the Spanish 
lanterns made of this metal. 

The beauty of the Spanish lantern is directly owing to 
the wonderful skill in iron which the Spanish developed _ 
above all other European artisans. The abundant iron 
mines of Spain yielded inexpensive material from which 
were wrought screens, chairs, tables, gates and even church 
doors. The intricate forms of thinly beaten-out iron seen 
in the altar screens and the gateways in Spain indicate 
the source of the ornate, highly artistic flowers and leaves, 
scrolls and coronets embodied in the design of the lanterns. — 

In the thirteenth century the French produced highly 
embellished lanterns, but seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury makers of the Spanish lantern displayed more in- 
genuity. Some of the examples have domes like mosques, 
with supporting pillars, cornices and arched openings. 
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Others have sides formed of leaded glass in designs sug- 
gesting windows. Square-shaped and six- and eight-sided 
lanterns surmounted by scrolls supporting a crown or 
coronet are a common type; in other designs the tendril 
scrolls of wrought iron work form a delicate screen over 
the glass. 

An unusual style, of Moorish influence, is the star 
lantern, which is made entirely of glass, often with varie- 
gated hues. Some are perfect six-pointed stars that are 
marvels of construction, and others have the star points 
surrounding a drum-shaped centre also of glass. Quite 
different in form are the many-sided lanterns from Anda- 
lusia, constructed in fanciful forms from small pieces 
of glass. They recall the mosque lamps of the Saracens 
with their curved dome tops in elaborately pierced tin. 


HANGING LANTERNS 


IN spite of the trend toward wall lights and floor and table 
lamps, the pendent lantern holds its own as a useful 
decorative aid to the illumination of the home. And in 
a lesser degree the chandelier, which, in many rooms, is 
not appropriate, is still found to be indispensable in some 
period interiors. Hanging lights are much too useful and, 
when well designed, too beautiful to be easily discarded. 

Although the vogue for Spanish and Italian architec- 
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ture and furnishings has rightly fostered the use of pic- 
turesque lanterns from these Latin countries, there is, for 
entrance hall or foyer, a growing demand for the Colonial 
type of pendent lighting fixture. Designers knowing this, 
are today seizing eagerly on fine examples of hanging 
Janterns in brass and wrought iron and glass, whether 
found in old houses or museums, and are cleverly repro- 
ducing them, as was recently done with a handsome ex- 
ample in etched glass in the American Wing of the Metro- 
politan Museum. 

The Colonial period lanterns and those of the early 
days of the Republic afford a wide variety of design, 
because of the many national types of decoration found 
in eighteenth-century America. Nothing so betrays the fact 
‘that the United States has always felt and responded to 
varied national influences as a study of the design of the 
period. In the manner of hanging lanterns one finds the 
rounded, or bulbous, forms in the metal work of the Dutch 
of New York, the lighter French type of wrought-iron 
work of Louisiana and the franker use of iron in the 
Spanish lantern of the Southwest, with: its heritage of 
strange Moorish art. These important influences are often 
overlooked when considering Colonial craftwork, because 
of the greater preponderance of the English fashions in 
New England and the Southern States. 

So, in selecting a Colonial hall lantern, one may pick 
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from examples suggestive of all these varied types. For 
today they are reproduced with intelligent understanding 
of the varied national strains composing what we know 
as “Colonial.” With this wide variety, the appropriateness 
of the design of the hall lantern to its surroundings is 
obviously as important as its excellence. One must not 
forget that the hall is the first view of the interior of a 
home that the visitor receives and that its general effect 
is therefore of high importance. 

For the Tudor house, a style of architecture which is 
growing in popularity, there are the hanging lights of 
electric candles placed on the edge of a simple circle of - 
wrought iron. The modern lights simulate closely the older 
tallow ones, and the tone of the wrought iron blends well 
with the dark woodwork of the furniture or panel walls, 
which are part of the atmosphere of this period. 

But by far the most used kinds of hall Janterns are the 
later Georgian, with their air of chaste simplicity and 
precise design. These are appropriate not only with furni- 
ture of a definite period but in the informally arranged 
hallway. Here, too, there is a wide range of authentic 
styles for the householder, who may choose a lantern in 
accord with a mahogany hand rail on the stairs or an early 
Duncan Phyfe side table. } vi 

In furnishing a new house the lighting fixtures are 
often not considered until the last moment, and after other 
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details of the home, not quite so important, have been 
finished. But it is being more widely recognized than here- 
tofore that lights, and especially hanging lights, because 
of their conspicuousness in any room, should be given not 
only early consideration, but thoughtful attention as to 
theit quality and appropriateness. Experts on lighting fix- 
tures say that 3 per cent of the entire building budget 
is not too much to lay aside for the necessary and proper 
wall and hanging lights. 


WALL-LIGHTS 


WirH the development in recent years of modern ideas in 
room lighting, wall-lights have increased in importance, 
from the point of view both of use and of decoration. 
Driven into oblivion about a hundred years ago because 
the old-time candle scones were not adapted to the use 
of gas, wall-lights were later restored by the introduction 
of electricity. Today it may well be said that they are of 
as much decorative significance as they were in the eigh- 
teenth century, when as candle scones they reached their 
highest level of design. 

Lucky are the inheritors of a pair of svailslinicn of a 
bygone age, or those who have found articles of this 
sort in attics or antique shops. For others not so blessed 
there are available reproductions in brass, silver and gilt, 
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together with beautiful examples adorned with crystal 
prisms and glass jewels. 

The wall-light was first used in England somewhere 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. Since that day great 
designers, such as Daniel Marot in France, Chippendale 
and the Adam brothers in England, and in our own time 
Stanford White, the architect, and René Lalique, one of 
the leaders of modernist interior decoration in France, 
have all lent their skill to its designing. 

Inspection of the showrooms of one large manufacturer 
of these lighting fixtures gives one a feeling of the 
astonishing vitality of today’s design and the equal vitality 
of the public’s good taste—which, after all, calls forth 
the work of the designers. Hundreds of styles are available, 
to suit any personal whim or fashion or room arrangement. 

Some of the models are adaptations, rather than copies, 
of the characteristic motives used in decoration in former 
great periods of design. For example, a design found 
carved on old sixteenth century English chests is the 
“linen fold” design. This suggests long, regularly pleated 
folds of heavy linen. Used as the pattern on the brass 
backplate of a wall fixture, it is effectively reminiscent of 
Tudor days. 

One wall-light, faithfully reproducing a light in the 
American wing in the Metropolitan Museum, is a circular 
concave mirror, or “‘bullseye,” framed in brass and with a 
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brass eagle perched over it.. Two, graceful arms, which once 
carried candles but are now, in the reproduction, fitted for 
electric lights, spring from the lower part of the circular 
frame. Use of the American eagle, popular after the Revo- 
lution, on mirrors and clocks is characteristic of the period 
and distinguishes it as an American type. 

Framed or unframed pieces of mirror are often used 
for the wall-plates of side lights. In the old days these 
aided in reflecting the light of the candles. Some have 
designs etched on the glass, as in the old mirrors; some 
are a modified form of the elaborate girandoles that Chip- 
pendale carved out of wood with such skill and enthusiasm. 

Designs reproduced from old forms include not only 
such wall-lights as have been described, but also the simple 
and much more primitive examples in use in early Colonial 
days. One type has a circular convex teflector made up 
of small squares of mirror glass, with the candle brackets 
in front. Others of this type had reflectors of pewter or 
of tin, the surface covered with small circular concave 
depressions. 

While most of the designs reproduced today have a 
Colonial or an English or a French pedigree, one may 
obtain examples of fine designs suggestive of Spanish and 
Italian art as well, for the design of wall-lights has much 
to do with giving the feeling of a certain period or char- 
acter to a room. Even though the furniture be of an 
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assortment of styles, the effect of a given decorative period 
can be suggested by the character of the lighting fixtures. 


PORTAL LIGHTS, 


PorTAL lights, those hospitable lanterns devised to hang 
from brackets over entrance door or gateway, have been 
for some time receiving renewed appreciation for either 
outside or inside service. The use of the lantern in interior 
decoration and architecture is but one of several revivals 
that are giving American dwellings something of the indi- 
vidual charm characteristic of some types of age-old Euro- 
pean homesteads. 

Whether the house is flush with the sidewalk of a city 
street or set back among trees on a suburban avenue, the 
appearance of glass and metal near the entrance doorway 
supplies an ornament by day and at night the gleam from 
the lantern is both cheerful and useful. On houses which 
hark back to Colonial days for their inspiration an outer 
hanging lantern of copper or wrought iton with a conical 
top and suspended from a simply fashioned bracket is 
popular. — 

For a dwelling of informal architecture an old ship’s 
lantern with its chimney of thick glass and shiny brass 
base and top is being used, but appropriately only on 
houses near salt water. Or, a pair of quaint old carriage 
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lanterns, with black metal tops and square glass sides which 
once enclosed tallow candles, are placed either side of 
doorways. Ship’s lights, red and green for port and star- 
board, have also been used in coast resorts or fishing vil- 
lages as reminders of old shipping days. 

Houses’ in Spanish or Italian style, which are now 
springing up not only under our Southern skies but even 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin and the latitude of suburban New 
York, have a wide range of portal lights from which to 
choose. Many of these beautiful forms, created by present- 
day designers, were inspired by the graceful metal lanterns 
of Spanish and Italian origin. Other designs reflect no 
period, but incorporate something of the decorative spirit 
of today. | i 

Some architects have been lucky enough to obtain speci- | 
mens of the large lights which on ancient galleons illu- 
mined the prow. One of these, with a broad expanse of 
glass on its four sides, the frame tapering downward and 
the metal work of the base and the top still showing 
traces of the gilding that was lavished on these examples 
of the lantern maker’s art of the seventeenth century, 
makes a richly picturesque source of illumination when 
suspended by a bracket above a suitable entrance. Modern 
adaptations of this mode carry the elaborations which in 
the doughty days of Sir Francis Drake or John Paul Jones 
made their ship lights things of beauty. 
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The use of exterior bracket lanterns is not restricted 
to the entrance. Often at a corner of the house it 
may form an interesting feature and at the same time illu- 
mine a step or a turn of the path. Portal lanterns are not 
confined now to their original task of exterior illumination. 
Today, with the tendency toward picturesqueness in living 
rooms and entrance foyers, a lantern to which time has 
given associations is permitted by some architects to hang 
in the interior. Sometimes these hanging lanterns are used 
instead of the regulation wall-lights. Present freedom in 
interior decoration apparently allows certain square, four- 
sided glass lanterns of Italian design to illuminate a liv- — 
ing room in which there may be an old English table, 
Chippendale chairs and an Italian cupboard. Fixture de- 
signers are using Spanish, French, Chinese, English, Per- 
sian and ‘Turkish lantern forms as suggestions for new 
varieties. 

Another variation of the portal light is the enclosed 
wall light, built in on either side of an entrance door or 
within the foyer. Though some times New England Colo- 
nial, most of them by their metal or by their polychrome 
finish suggest Latin ancestry and fit into even formal rooms 
in which furniture of Italian or Spanish inspiration is 
found. *% 

Portal lights, in providing an interesting medium in 
their metal work and an opportunity for individual design, 
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give a chance for the designer,and. craftsman of today to 
produce diverse effects. It is encouraging to note that ex- 
amples of such metal work are being more and more 
appreciated, both because of their decorative usefulness 
and also because of the craftsmanship that goes into their 
making. One characteristic of a successfully decorated 
home is a certain evenness of craftsmanship in all the 
furnishings. 
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DECORATIVE POTTERY, GLASSWARE AND CHINA 


POTTERY vase of cheerful blue on top of a chest 
A of drawers, or a bowl of colored glass full of 

flowers on a window ledge, provides both beauty 
and that touch of personality that every room needs. Pot-. 
tery and glass in.striking colors for breakfast and luncheon 
tables have introduced both wares to a more intimate use 
than in the immediate past. 

‘The use of pottery in a room brings in another material 
to contrast with the fabrics of the upholstery and hangings. 
Pottery, also, in its bowls and jars and vases, provides the 
often needed curved line to repeat or foil a line in the 
furniture or architectural woodwork. Its glaze adds a glis- 
tening quality and its specimens of roughened clay bring 
in a new surface for the play of light. The same thing 
is true of glass, especially in the forms that BENS come 
down to us from Venetian models. 

Decorative china has a charm all its own in the com- 
bination of color and glaze, and provides in the case of 
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figurines, either of the past or of the very modernistic 
mode of today, an amusing or exotic note. 


AMERICAN POTTERY 


THE making of fine pottery in America has seen a dis- 
tinct acceleration during the last few years; so that 
today American-made pottery has achieved an important 
place as a feature of household decoration. 

As one surveys the field of present-day production of 
pottery, one is impressed with its divergence from European 
models. The East—especially China and Persia—seems to 
have been the inspiration for this branch of ceramic art 
in America. With some noteworthy exceptions, most Amer- 
ican potters strive for an effect of simple form, texture and 
color, the distinguishing qualities of the examples of the 
best periods in China. 

This tendency has already created a certain national 
characteristic in American pottery, and is constantly grow- 
ing stronger. The old days of the China trade may have 
had something to do with the Chinese influence, although 
the Persian tendency is a recent one. 

Much distinctive ware from American kilns is devoid 
of painted decoration but depends for its charm upon the 
rich tone of the glaze or the color of the baked clay itself. 
With greater public interest in the art of ceramics this 
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simply made ware is achieving wider appreciation. Where 
floral and pictorial ornament is employed the trend is hap- 
pily away from the realism of the past and toward the more 
decorative treatment characteristic of the great periods of 
pottery making. 

The vivid hues with which much of this American pottery 
is covered reflect the general demand for chromatic brilliance 
in today’s interiors. These jars and bowls and vases that serve 
as holders for flowers may be had in reds and yellows so 
brilliant that they seem to glow. Blues and lavenders and 
curious greens enrich these bits of decorative ware, which 
one may place on the dining table or on the window ledge. 
in the sunlight, or which one may use on the top of a chest 
to fill out the color scale of a room. These lighter and more 
brilliant colors are especially in vogue for Summer homes 
and for the sun rooms of city dwellings. 

In American pottery made today, effects of color, half 
att and half accident, are encountered. One color over an- 
other, and glazes that do not completely cover the baked 
clay, appeal to the pottery buyer. Some of these effects are, 
of course, accidental. After all the lore and science and art 
of the craftsman has been expended on the making and 
placing of glazes on a piece of ware, it is not until a piece 
is finally drawn from the kiln that the potter knows whether 
he has created a masterpiece or something mediocre. The 
touch of the hand, which fine pottery still must have, and 
this element of chance, make every piece a unique thing. 
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The use of pottery as an accent in room decoration 
calls for considerable discernment. One must harden one’s 
heart against the desire to place a beautiful bit of blue 
glazed ware in a room that requires a warmer note. Often 
a bit of pottery of a definite color is just the thing to 
bring out properly similar colors in other furnishings. 
Again, a vase or bowl whose color is in direct contrast to 
the prevailing tone of the room may be just the needed 
touch. | 
The shape of the pottery is important. A tall vase is 
generally out of place on a high chest or by the side of 
some other tall object. A low bowl on top of book shelves 
that are perhaps a little too high aids in giving a lowering 
effect. Slender pieces add to the gayety of a room, while 
pieces inspired by the more austere forms of Greek ceramic 
att assist in giving a dignified or quiet and reserved air. 

An important pottery value is texture. Often it is just 
this hard surface; glazed or unglazed, that is needed as 
a foil for the wood or fabric in the furnishings. Pottery 
desk sets, or perhaps a set of book ends, may give the 
needed accent. A statuette, glazed and colored, may some- 
times brighten with its high lights an otherwise dull 
corner. | 

American ceramic artists of ability are placing their 
work more and more before the public. These workers are 
blazing the way for a wider public appreciation of this 
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important craft—which is a necessary requirement. if the 
att is to flourish. 


VENETIAN GLASS 


THE vogue for Spanish and Italian furniture has brought 
into greater popularity beautiful Venetian glass. Its colors 
are those of precious stones; its designs appear in the 
paintings of the old masters. On the Island of Murano, 
near Venice, the best of the old shapes are now being 
reblown by descendants of the ancient glass blowers in 
order that modern homes may have examples of this ware, 
once made particularly for kings. 

Venetian glass stands apart from other glassware in its 
remarkable thinness, its rare color effects and its shapes— 
simple, amazingly complex or decorated. This glass, made 
for six centuries on this Venetian island, has never been 
surpassed. Many methods employed by its early manufac- 
turers are still craft secrets. 

While the makers of Venetian glass on Murano Island 
are creating a few new forms inspired by the art of the 
past, many of the designs for bowls, vases and jars are 
copies of pieces made in the sixteenth century. Examples 
of fragile glass articles have been obviously hard to find 
intact after 400 years of European turbulence. Yet, with 
the ardor of lovers of beauty, designers of Venetian glass 
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have sought to recover old designs from ancient wood 
engtavings, tapestries, bric-a-brac and paintings. 

One wonderful lost design became available because 
Holbein was so fond of putting into his pictures beautiful 
objects of the times. Reproductions of the ancient form 
he pictured may now be had in delicate, thin glass—a 
slender necked, two-handled vase with a tapering goblet- 
like form ending in a broad, round base. A picture by 
Paul Veronese done in the sixteenth century enabled the — 
glass blowers to reproduce a charming bowl-shaped bit of 
glass in a delicate straw color with a small neck and 
broad base. 

As befits the most artistic glassware of Europe, the 
hues in Venetian glass are not common. Precious and 
semi-precious stones have given both their colors and 
their names to the lavenders and yellows and blues that 
help to make this product distinctive. Among the earliest 
uses of glass was that of imitating precious stones. Venice 
supplied the Orient as well as Europe with false pearls, 
amethysts, turquoises, rubies and other gems. Colors of 
other origins also are used—coralina, suggestive of the pink 
of coral; aquamarine, opalescent-crystal, gold. 

' ‘The tendency today is to resurrect the simpler | patterns 
of the height of the art of Venetian glass-making rather 
than the ornate ones developed later. During this second 
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period began the slow decadence of design that lasted 
until twentieth century makers of Venetian glassware 
_ began to revive the better work. 

- For hundreds of years when their industry was at its 
height artistically the rulers of the island republic tried in 
every way to keep. secret their methods of making this 
exquisite wate. The island of Murano was made the seat 
of the glass industry. Workmen caught leaving the place 
or divulging the secrets of the craft were punished with 
death. In spite of these efforts to keep the industry in 
their own hands, workers with knowledge of methods and 
patterns gradually penetrated other countries. 

. There is something almost ethereal in Venetian glass. 
‘One bit in a room may give to the corner where it is placed 
a touch of high beauty. A bowl on a window ledge will 
show against the light all its grace and color. As containers 
for flowers the vases or bowls contribute to the decorative 
result, and the clear crystal sides of the container permit 
the stems of the flowers to show their lines. On a table 
or low chest one of the broad, shallow, circular platters 
will afford an admirable setting for a small bronze figure. 

This radiant glass is especially suited to rooms sug- 
gestive of Italian, Spanish or even eighteenth century 
Georgian style, where the exotic touch in decoration so 
often found a place. But because of the variety of hues 
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COLORED GLASSWARE , 


ONE result of the increased use of color in household 
furnishings is the interest in glassware of delicate hues. — 3 
Equally interesting is the wider use of glassware, both _ 
crystal and colored, on dining table, tea table and in 
luncheon sets. 7 
Colored and decorated glass has, of course, been em- 
plore for many years for general decorative purposes; 
yet not until recently has glass taken an important place 
among the intimate utensils of daily life. Glass manu- 
facturers have called in the aid of real artists in color 
and form so as to make their wares attractive enough to é 
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compete with china, pottery and metal articles for which 
glass may logically be substituted. 

_ There have been, indeed, many precedents for the use 
of beautiful glass in the plates and bowls, candlesticks and 
vases, powder boxes and lamp stands now produced by 
‘American craftsmen: Not only Venetian glass, known for 
its beauty since the fifteenth century, but also the miore 
modest products of Colonial furnaces serve as inspirations. 
Glassware may now be had for the dining table in 
complete services. One may have a choice of colors in 
fine shades, such as amethyst, jade and delicate blue. If the 
form and color of plain glass are not sufficiently alluring — 
to the hostess, she may choose sets ornamented with a 
delicately etched design. 


- Candlesticks in glass, either crystal white or colored, 
are especially effective when used with other glassware, 
and lend a new note of richness to the modern table. 
With the new low form of candlesticks intended for very 
tall candles are appearing old glass candelabra, their arms 
adorned with dangling prisms. Color is here also, Some 
candelabra show a base of tinted glass with arms of 
crystal. Vases and bowls for flowers and covered jars of 
various shapes and hues—either old forms or modern 
adaptations for new uses—may now be obtained. __ 

American glassmakers are proving that they can compete 
successfully in beauty with the work of overseas crafts- 
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men. That does not mean, however, that European workers 
and designers in glass have no more exquisite products to 
offer us. , | 

The most noted glassmaker of Colonial times was 
Baron Stiegel, who enlivened the community of Manheim, 
Pa., for ten years with his wonderful glassmaking and 
his eccentricities. His glass is highly prized by antiquarians 
today. Another early Colonial glassmaker whose work has 
come down to us—Caspar Wistar—is noted for his com- 
bination of clear glass and one or more colors in the 
same piece. His works in South Jersey turned out beau- 
tiful and useful ware for forty years, until the business 
depression of the Revolution ended its career. A scent 
bottle, its form suggesting a sea horse, and a quaint, tall 
‘candlestick, the latter now in the Metropolitan Museum, 
together with other early American glass, suggest some- 
thing of the products of these early American craftsmen. 

For those to whom new designs have not the appeal 
that the old possess, there is the collection of old glass— 
a hobby to which more and more are succumbing. One 
may confine one’s activities to early American specimens 
or one may seek the glass of eighteenth-century England. 
Old Dutch and German glass and ancient Venetian prod- 
ucts also lure the collector, once he has started on the 
quest. 

Considerable caution and much knowledge are neces- 
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sary in gathering glass other than of today. Reproductions, 
often hard to distinguish from old pieces, are plentiful. 
Reliable dealers, of course, sell them frankly as modern 
copies. 


‘ITALIAN POTTERY 


Nor long ago the Italian pottery seen in homes was lim- 
ited to a few varieties picked up in cities by the tourist. 
Recently deep interest in colorful pottery as a means of 
decoration has drawn to our shores ceramic wares from | 
remote districts of Italy. 

_ In many parts of Italy are villages where for hundreds 
of yeats jars, plates and bowls have been made for the 
people of the countryside, as well as finer wares for the 
local nobility. Each of these small pieces developed its own 
forms of clayware and its individual modes of decoration. 
Today craftsmen in villages of Southern Italy or in moun- 
tain hamlets in the north are still close to the traditions 
of the Renaissance period, when every bit of handiwork 
was a thing of beauty. Shapes of vases and jars have 
come down to them from their fathers and grandfathers, 
who themselves made the same type of pottery and dec- 
orated it in the same bright colors and beautiful designs 
as did their ancestors in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, when the great pottery of Italy was made. 
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It is these places, many of them off the usual lines of 
tourist travel, that the agents of American importers search 
out. The different types of local Italian pottery all have 
their distinguishing names, and the American public is 
becoming familiar with wares formerly known only to 
experts. : 

There is the majolica ware of Deruta, famous since 
1300, when the tiles for the famous Franciscan Church at 
Assisi were made. With 600 years of designs to draw upon, 
we of today are able to select the best and thus become 
“heirs of the ages” in more than a rhetorical sense. From 
out of the past come primitive designs of birds and ani- 
mals or the highly developed designs of the Renaissance, 
all enveloped in the lustrous glaze for which Deruta ware 
is noted. : 

Types of Bassano ware, on the other hand, reflect much 
of the precision of design of the eighteenth century, when 
soft colors were in fashion. Some, indeed, have the robust- 
ness of color characteristic of Latin wares, but much of 
this pottery suggests less of the Italian and more of the 
quieter French style in its pastel colors and delicate forms. 
Garlanded urns, fan-shaped flower holders, vases with 
subtly curved handles, all suggest the elegant and highly 
sophisticated interiors of the society of which Paris in the 
eighteenth century was the centre. 

Another type of ware recovered from the past for 
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Western use was originally made on the Island of Capri 
and is now produced near Naples. Some of this pottery 
has a gray background that allows the colors of the dec- 
orations to disclose themselves to their best advantage. 
Among these are two-handled jugs in solid color, which, 
though primitive in form, have a simple beauty. A form 
of decoration used on this pottery consists of many parallel 
lines of different hues which encircle the outer surface of 
vase or bowl or the inner surface of a huge platter. 

Again, there is the Castelli pottery from the Province 
of Abruzzo, which has only recently reached America, 
although the craftsmen in that district have been making. 
pottery since the fifteenth century. Authentic ancient pieces 
bring large sums when they are put up for sale, but the 
person who desires to possess beauty without age will find 
in these modern-made wares much of the charm of the old 
‘pieces. | : 
Etbe range of Italian pottery designs reveals unexpected 
and strange suggestions, such as Saracenic, Spanish and 
Persian. This wide variety of effect makes it possible to 
find some piece of Italian pottery to fit into almost any 
interior. 

Besides making a spot of brilliant color to a room, 

many pieces of Italian pottery lend themselves to more 
- obviously utilitarian purpose. One may have a lamp base 
constructed from the tall and slender form of a chemist’s 
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jar, or select a round-bellied vase rich with decoration. 
Some of the smaller vases make useful holders for flowets, 

and many forms may be used on dining tables or tea 
tables where their virile beauty does not clash with our 
colder Northern design. Sun porches of country houses, 
with their .abundance of light, bring out all the color of 
an Italian jar, while a Gubbio vase is just the thing for 
a foyer of a city apartment that needs a bright touch. 


SPANISH POTTERY, 


THE spread of the Spanish style of interior decoration 
from California and Florida has not only induced new 
importation of chairs and tables from Spain, but it has 
also added to the American possessions of Spanish pot- 
tery in the forms and designs of Spain’s greatest ceramic 
periods. This demand has in turn had much to do with 
the encouragement in Spain of the making again of pot- 
tery in designs that were prevalent when Columbus dis- 
covered America. In fact some of these present-day repro- 
ductions duplicate designs of pottery made by Spaniards 
in America, and antedate our Northeastern early Ameti- 
can furnishings, of which we are so justly proud. 

There ate connoisseurs to whom only the original 
Malaga or Valencia pottery appeals. Specimens of this 
ware and type like the Talavera may indeed be obtained 
today, but not easily. The Spaniard has an inconvenient 
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aversion to letting his antiques leave his country. For 
those, however, whose greatest interest lies in the decora- 
tive and useful possibilities of the pottery a wealth of pieces 
is made today in Spain in the old-time forms, lustres, 
glazes and designs. These sell at a. comparatively modest 
cost. | 

‘The Spaniard style of interior decoration, with its 
Latin cheerfulness, seems to appeal to many Americans’ 
more than do some of the more austere styles. As a mat- 
ter of historical accuracy, it is- interesting to note that the 
Spanish-American style of decoration is much mote early 
American than is the pine furniture period of New Eng- 
land, if we consider the Spanish settlements in Florida 
and the Southwest and Far West. Perhaps it is because of 
this historical significance, or perhaps it is because Spanish 
att accords with the American desire for color and pic- 
turesqueness in decoration, that Iberian art has become 
popular in this country. 

The Spanish pottery now sought by decorators of mod- 
ern homes divides itself roughly into two classes. One 
is the peasant type of wate, naive in design, simple in 
execution. This pottery is the more inexpensive and will 
harmonize with the peasant ware or furniture of almost 
any nation. In a room with an unsophisticated air these 
plates and bowls disclose their folk craft to advantage. 

The other type is represented by more highly developed 
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designs, replicas of the work of Moorish and Spanish 
artists rather than examples of the unstudied art of the 
people. In this class one finds the early Moorish lustre 
wate and the later rich reflection of the Renaissance. 

In both classes of ware one may now obtain many 
pieces that add brightness to the American home. To meet 
the growing tendency toward color in tableware there are 
now provided breakfast, luncheon and tea sets. For table 
or mantelpiece there are candlesticks in odd forms with 
two-branched stems that have come down from Moorish 
times in Spain. Shapes like an old Roman oil lamp—a tall 
support with a cup at the top wherein the open oil and 
wick were once placed, and a shallow cup at the base to 
catch the dripping oil—atre also found in this decorative 
pottery. | 
_ ‘There ate, too, many Moorish jars in tall and slender 
shapes which today are found suitable for holding a few 
long-stemmed flowers. Or the so-called “chemists’ pots” 
provide a container with more ample space for flowers. 
These chemists’ pots are characteristically Spanish. They 
are tall cylindrical bits of pottery with sides slightly curv- 
ing inward and ornamented with bands of designs. Span- 
ish pharmacists used them to hold herbs and lotions long 
before Americans invented the drug stores. _ | 

Some forms of Spanish pottery are easily seen to be 
derived from the Moorish period, as, for example, the long, 
thin-necked jars with odd-shaped bodies often with an 
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Arabic inscription as part of their decoration. Many have 
the blue and gold or green and gold pattern of decoration 
on their surface. Others in gold and cream color and with 
geometric patterns suggest Moorish tiles. 

Many of the pieces of Spanish art that one may now 
obtain reflect designs of the fifteenth, sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. One highly decorated plate, obviously 
Spanish, is in green with a tawny yellow suggestive of the 
gold found often on Spanish pottery; a flower design is 
developed, which goes back for its inspiration to the days 
of the Alhambra. Another pattern on a plate recalls the 
most modernistic of graphic art, although it is a copy 
of an early Spanish design. In this the flower motive is 
drawn in a childlike manner often seen in peasant or 
country art. 7 

This Mediterranean pottery is still in many cases made 
in the same district where hundreds of years ago it first 
was produced. All the varied styles of Spanish ware are 
known, in fact, to the initiated by the names of the places 
where the pottery was originally located. The Talavera 
ware, perhaps the most renowned of Spanish types of pot- 
tery, is named from the ancient town in Toledo Province 
where it was first produced. Later on it was made in 
many other parts of the peninsula by workmen who carried 
_ away the knowledge of the craft, and it reached America 
300 years ago, and was the first pottery produced on this 
continent by Europeans. | 
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If your room has any Spanish or Italian furniture these 
bits of pottery will make themselves quite at home. For 
Spanish pottery and Italian furniture exhibit the same 
affinity that other forms of art of Spain and Italy have 
always shown toward each other. 


ANTIQUE ENGLISH CHINA 


ANTIQUE Derby, Worcester or Spode ware, long appreci- 
ated mainly as heirlooms, is now being taken out of col- 
lectors’ cabinets and is enjoying a renewed popularity on 
the luncheon, tea or breakfast tables of twentieth centuty 
households. Reproductions may be obtained, some made in 
the same potteries that 150 yeats ago produced the orig- 
inals. | 
Old Spode has patterns that flame with color. The use 
of a peculiar Chinese ted with gold in some designs, as 
well as the deep blue employed in others, with the many 
colors of the floral motifs, render certain tea sets particu- 
larly suitable for consorting with our highly colored mod- 
ern furnishings and tinted table linens. 
Chamberlain Worcester, as well as old Royal Worcester, 
aristocrats of English china, are ancient makes much sought, 
in either the original or reproductions. In these the plates 
showing scenes of old English manor houses and countty 
churches, surrounded by wide bordets of deep color, are 
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characteristic. Old Detby is prized for its quaint pictorial 
qualities and for its flower designs. Famous English castles 
were popular as subjects at the time these early plates 
were made—as were scenes of foreign parts, plainly 
marked: “Scene in Holland” or “Italy.” 
- More delicate in effect are examples of Rockingham 
ware which was made for only a short time—from 1820 
to 1842. Coalport ware of dainty blue with scenes from 
an imaginary China, has an old-fashioned air. The making 
of pottery at the Shropshire town of Coalport goes back 
to the sixteenth century, but the tea sets and dinner services 
found today were made from the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century up to Victorian times. 
Discrimination has to be exercised in the selection of 
ancient tea or breakfast sets for not every pattern, even 
in the good old days, was worthy. Also the general char- 
acter of the design is not an infallible means of - distin- 
guishing one make from another. In the great period of 
English chinamaking every potter was trying out new ideas 
and sometimes did not hesitate to make up a design based 
on a rival’s success. Similarity of design was occasioned 
also by the moving from one pottery to another of some 
talented workman or designer, who would, in his new 
place, use patterns that he had made successfully elsewhere. 
However, a few designs and kinds of ware have become 
recognized because of their excellence as typical of certain 
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makes. Of these, blue Wedgwood, with its cameo decora- 
tions, and the bridged-stream, bird and flower designs of 
old Spode are outstanding examples. | 

Considering that some of the patterns have been made 
more or less continuously for 150 years, it often takes an 
expert familiar with marks, workmanship and patterns to 
tell just when a piece was produced. 


STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURES 


THE present-day trend toward humor or quaintness in our 
decorative schemes for rooms has added much to the 
popularity of Staffordshire figures of a century ago. Antique 
pieces of this glazed pottery—poor relations of the ele- 
gant and highly artistic porcelain wares of Bow and 
Chelsea, Sévres and Dresden—bring good prices, while 
multitudes of old forms are duplicated by modern potters 
for more modest sums. In an interior with the light touch 
of modern sophistication they bring a delightful bit of 
the incongruous that is often effective, and in period rooms 
these pieces often add an amusing note that is valuable as 
a foil for antique dignity. a 
While figures were made in the great pottery district 
of England from early times, the type popularly known as 
Staffordshire figures appeared about the end of the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century. For 100 years thereafter 
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the potteries of this district, which Arnold Bennett has 
immortalized in his tales of the Five Towns, produced 
a long line of painted and glazed figures, not to mention 
the vast quantities of decorated dining services and tea 
sets. | 

Compared with the porcelain productions of Bow, Bris- 
tol or Chelsea, the Staffordshire figures, both in quality 
of ware and artistic result, are inferior. But they repre- 
sented, at least during the first fifty or sixty years of the 
period, a native expression that, while limited in finesse, 
was vigorous and individual. During the last forty years, 
as Arthur Hayden points out in his “Chats on Old Earthen- 
wate,” many of the figures were copied from or inspired 
by the finer porcelain wares, with which they could not 
compete in delicacy of modeling or artistry of coloring. 

A good deal of the charm of Staffordshire figures is 
due to the fact that they are in many cases interesting 
records of the events, customs and personages of the times. 
Many exciting things were happening in the world during 
the century when they were being made in great quantities 
in Burslem, Hanley, Stoke, Longton, Turnstall and other 
towns in the district, and some of these great events are 
found reflected in the little statuettes. The fame of Na- 
poleon or of Wellington is frequently portrayed. Pottery 
figures of Washington, Franklin and Lafayette were made 
for the American trade after the Revolution. 
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The pottery makers were ever ready to capitalize public 
interest in political or social questions. The advent to 
power of. Parliamentary leaders like William Pitt or of a 
new tuler meant hundreds of statuettes or busts for the 
mantelpieces of the cottages in the United Kingdom. The 
question of temperance, which, in country districts at least, 
was the subject of some discussion, had its two sides pre- 
sented. For the Wets of the time there was a jovial couple 
sitting drinking ale, while the Drys had a companion 
piece labeled ‘““Teetotal,” with a man and a woman more 
sedately consuming tea. i 

One of the most celebrated of the figures, now known 
mainly because it is one of the best made by Ralph Wood, 
the most renowed modeler of these figures, is known as 
“The Vicar and Moses.” ‘This represents the vicar soundly 
asleep in his pulpit, while below him at a desk is his 
clerk, “Moses,” delivering the sermon. The irony of this _ 
bit of Staffordshire pottery is lost today, but at that time, 
when shirking by the clergy was prevalent, the humor of 
the group had a great popular appeal. 

When John Wesley visited the pottery district in one 
of his evangelical tours he was received with enthusiasm, 
and there are many busts and standing figures of him, 
some of which—such as the one made by Enoch Wood 
when he was only 22 years old—are famous among con- 
noisseurs of Staffordshire figures. Biblical subjects were 
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always in demand, and dramatic episodes, such as Abraham 
about to sacrifice his son Isaac, were especially popular. — 

In most cases the maker of the original statuette is lost 
in the numbers of copies turned out by competing firms. 
As time went on and copies were made of copies, the 
detail and excellence of the earlier models were lost. The 
coloring of the pieces also became poor in this process 
of reproduction. Many a tale is told in the pottery district 
of the creation of a statuette by the simple expedient of a 
change in the color of a coat and in the placing of a new 
name on the pedestal. These methods marked, however, the 
degeneracy of the Staffordshire figures. 

With the decorative use of the Staffordshire figure 
today the exact meaning that these groups had for their 
original owners is not a drawback. But it is interesting to 
discover now and then that perhaps the pleasant little 
cottage or farmhouse we buy to place on our desk or | 
fireplace mantel may have had a grisly fame when it was 
first made. The murder and crime series of Staffordshire 
figures is not large; most of these figures were made 
late in the history of Staffordshire ornaments. 

_In 1848 there was the “Rush” murder, in which a 
farmer and his housekeeper figured. A quaint, three-story 
house with a thatched roof marked “Potash Farm” com- 
memorates this in pottery. If you should come across an- 
other pottery building labeled “‘A View of the Red Barn 
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at Polestead,” with the figure of a man and woman in 
front, you may know that this immortalizes the celebrated 
“Red Barn Murder” of 1827. Most of the little houses in 
Staffordshire pottery are, however, merely innocent repre- 
sentations of picturesque farms. 

It was during the best period of Staffordshire pro- 
ductions that the many classical subjects appeared. Many 
of these were made or inspired by Wedgwood, who in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century had such an influence 
on the pottery of the district as well as of all England. 
Allied with this interest was the multitude of busts and 
statuettes of great men of the past, such as Sir Isaac 
Newton, Milton, Shakespeare and Chaucer. 

One can imagine that one of these Staffordshire figures 
on a humble mantel shelf started many a conversation 
about the great personages of the past or present. Perhaps 
the village curate, paying a visit, would show his learning 
by discoursing about them. Incidents of common life also 
are seen in groups of figures bearing such titles as ‘‘Coutt- 
ing,” “Youth,” “Old Age,” as well as pictures of daily 
work at trades or on the farm. Representations of the 
sturdy farmer with his contented cows or docile sheep 
were popular. | | 
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CHINA STATUETTES 


CHINA statuettes as adornments for dressing table, mantel 
or hanging shelf have returned to wider popularity than 
they had even in the heyday of the Dresden shepherdess 
and the bucolic swains of Chelsea ware. Along with the 
renewed interest in the older forms of these figurines, 
fragile trifles of modern design have appeared, illustrating 
some of the tendencies of modern art. Possibly because a 
china ornament is unimportant as part of a room’s furnish- 
ings—at least when compared with hangings or furniture 
—we admit these strange concepts of modern art into our 
homes without a qualm. | 

Inspired by the modern movement in French decorative 
art, potters have made glistening-glaze objects, strange, 
amusing and colorful. Based on nature, perhaps, when 
translated into ‘these little pottery statuettes they appear 
oddly remote from reality. Quaintly designed dancers, with 
all their original lines of grace exaggerated, are some of 
the creations in which these miniature figures appear. 
Others are of grotesque dogs, snub of nose and spotted 
more brilliantly than any canine ever was in life. Silky 
synthetic cats, their characteristic heads and posed bodies 
given piquancy, may now adorn a desk or, on an occasional 
table, add a point of interest to a corner of a toom., 
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For those who prefer beauty more suggestive of reality 
and less of abstract decoration there are in porcelain and 
pottery delightful figurines with beautiful romantic cos- 
tumes in varied hues. This vogue for the odd or amusing 
or graceful bit of ceramic ware has brought in its train, 
among other forms, a renewed popularity for the little 
figures known as Dresden china. In many designs these 
tiny replicas of posed life, although named from the Ger- 
man porcelain first made in 1709, come from other places 
than the suburbs of Dresden. Chelsea, Derby and Bow 
figures, to mention but a few, were all suggested by the 
Dresden statuettes. 

The Dresden figures were one of the first forms in 
_ which the newly discovered European porcelain appeared. 
They were first made in the small town of Meissen, near 
Dresden, and the man who discovered how to make this 
ware was driven to do so because he had failed in finding 
the “philosopher’s stone” by which gold could be made 
from base materials. | 

This picturesque individual, Johann Friedrich Bottger, 
had hoodwinked Augustus IJ, King of Saxony, with the 
possibility of getting rich quickly. To avoid the unpleasant- 
ness that would occur when he would have to confess that — 
his ability as an alchemist was not up to his confident 
assertions, Bottger turned his talents, which apparently 
were considerable, along more practical lines. To imitate 
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the porcelain of China had for hundreds of years intrigued 
the Occidental world and had inspired numberless persons 
to try to discover its secret. Bottger decided that this prob- 
lem should be easy for an alchemist, and forthwith went 
to work in earnest and eventually produced the first porce- 
lain made in Europe. 

Some years later from those works at Meissen there 
began to appear the first of the long line of delightful 
figurines. Not only are the groups of sophisticated ladies 
in crinoline skirts and Parisian hats still being produced, 
but figures dressed more in the modern mode have been 
added, and under the influence of the times greater realism 
in form and costume has appeared. 

These figures of pottery and porcelain, whether in a 
modern style or suggestive of graceful costumes of the 
past, owe their popularity partly to the fact that every 
room needs a frivolous touch here and there. Such trifles 
often overcome the sometimes staid or ponderous effects 
of a too perfect or professional scheme of color and fur- 
nishings. 
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available: 
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Mifflin. 
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Johnston Coe. The Massachusetts Society of Colonial 
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Antiques. By Sarah M. Lockwood. Doubleday, Page. 
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The Chintz Book. By Percival Maclver. W. Heinemann, 
London. 

The Clock Book. By Wallace Nutting. Old America Co., 
Framingham, Mass. 

The Collecting of Antiques. By Esther Singleton. Mac- 
millan. 

Colonial Furniture. 2 vols. By Luke Vincent Lockwood. 
Scribners. 

The Craft of Hand-made Rugs. By yee Mali Hicks. 

McBride, Nast. 

The Chippendale Period. By K. Warren Clouston. London: 
Debanham and Freebody. 

Decorative Textiles. By George Leland Hunter. Lippincott. 
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Candace Wheeler. Harper. 

Early American Craftsmen. By Walter A Dyer: Century. 
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English Furniture. By Frederick S$. Robinson. Metnuen, 
London. 

English Furniture of the Eighteenth Century. 3 vols. By 
Herbert Cescinsky. Routledge, London. 
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Lippincott. 
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Lawrence & Bullen, London. 
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Odom. Doubleday, Page. 
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Laise Phillips. Macmillan. 
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Page. 
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